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HE famous “Garden Route” of 

South Africa includes Mossel Bay, 
a quaint Indian Ocean resort—glori- 
ous Montagu Pass—the “Wilderness” 
(an unusual name for a region of 
transcendent beauty) picturesque 
Knysna, and George, called the “pret- 
tiest village on the face of the earth.” 
By rail or motor, the “Garden Route” 
is one of the world’s rarest scenic 
treats—gem-like villages that make one 
long to live there, towering mountains, 


primeval forests. 


South Africa abounds in beauty and 
marvelous sightseeing, travel is com- 
fortable, the climate delightful, and 
the people are charmingly hospitable. 
And there’s a wonderful plus attrac- 
tion this fall—the big Empire Exhibit 
at Johannesburg, the “Golden City”, 
celebrating its Golden Jubilee and the 


marvelous progress of South Africa. 


mation from all 
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and tourist 
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PAGAN RITES IN 


THERE is no use in looking at a map of 
the highlands of Guatemala if you want to 
find Santo Tomas-Chichicastenango. You 
may find names that are equally alluring, 
strange Indian names and flowery Spanish 
ones, scattered along the contours that mark 
the tumbled hills and volcanoes of that 
rugged region, but the chances are that you 
won’t find Chichicastenango. The pueblo, 
supposedly, has not sufficient importance to 
warrant so many letters in succession where 
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space is limited. If only the names were 
Flores, or Toros !—as it is, you will have 
to take my word for it that Chichicasten- 
ango exists. 


The incense which plays an important part 
in the religious ceremonies of the Indians 
is wrapped in long packages and sold in 
the market-place. In the frontispiece 


some of the worshippers are seen kneeling 
doorway of the church of 
Chichicastenango. 


before the 


MODERN GUATEMALA 


Vicente and I had come that day from a 
village that you will find on any map; its 
name is Quiché. And though it is only a 
plaster church in the midst of a few lanes 
lined with adobe houses, Quiché is impor- 
tant. It was once—when the Spaniards first 
came down into Guatemala from Mexico— 
the greatest city of the land, the royal seat 
of the mighty Quiché kingdom, whose pop- 
ulation is now better represented by its de- 
scendants in Chichicastenango. For the lat- 
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ter village still remains more Indian than 
Spanish, more red than white, and certainly 
as Mayan in its culture as it is Christian. 

These Quichés who inhabit Chichicas- 
tenango form part of that great family of 
Mayans whose culture first burgeoned in 
the rich soil of the Guatemalan jungle. 
They are provincial cousins of the Mayans 
who emigrated to Yucatan. After their 
more sophisticated relatives of the lowlands 
had met disaster—of what sort nobody 
knows—that forced them to abandon their 
homes, these highland Indians flourished. 
So deeply implanted was their native cul- 
ture by the time the white man came that 
the dual power of the sword and the gos- 
pel, wielded by the conquering Spaniard, 
could not uproot it entirely. Even today, 
the airplane passing over that chaotic ex- 
panse of volcanic land has not vanquished 
the mountain gods whom the Quiché wor- 
ships. In Chichicastenango, and the other 
pueblos where white men are still a minor- 
ity or entirely absent, the names of the spir- 
its to whom the Indian prays will often be 
missing from any roll of the Christian 
saints. 

Little Vicente, a child of twelve who had 
agreed to act as guide and porter in con- 
ducting me over the twelve rough miles 
that separate the two pueblos, was more 
representative of Quiché. For Vicente was 
white (or almost white), his church was 
orthodox Catholic (or almost orthodox), 
his tongue was Spanish and he knew only 
as many Quiché words as would meet the 
ordinary requirements of intercourse with 


the Indians. He could, for example, ques- 
tion the passing Indians of the road, the 
solemn red men with great burdens over 
their shoulders, on the proper path for us 
to take, and expatiate to them on the im- 
portance of his mission. 

But, for all that, we lost our way and 
spent an uncomfortable part of the night 
climbing ravines and trying to find the road 
in a thick darkness and drizzling rain. It 
was a badly bedraggled pair that finally 
stood in the mud outside the gate of the 
inn at Chichicastenango as I pounded for 
admittance. 

This hotel in the backwoods of Guate- 
mala was about two years old and built, not 
for the native transients, but to attract the 
American tourist trade. Most other parts 
of the country are still protected from the 
invasion of Charm-and-Atmosphere hunt- 
ers by the discomforts of travel; but Chi- 
chicastenango is succumbing, and the pris- 
tine simplicity of the Indian life there, its 
essential integrity, will soon be sullied by 
the small change of the tourist trade. But 
I came in advance of the deluge, and Chi- 
chicastenango was still unspoiled. 

This inn to which we came was a para- 
dise of comfort, of easy indolent living, 
after the vexations of the flesh that Vicente 
and I had endured that day. 

I awoke late the next morning, the sun- 
light already streaming through the win- 
dow. From outdoors came the ceaseless 
slow beat of a drum—thump...thump... 
thump .. . slowly, then speeding up for a 
minute, then dying off into slowness again. 


AT THE THRESHOLD OF THE CHURCH 


s 
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The Quiché Indians are descendants of the 
great Mayan race which once inhabited 
the Guatemala highlands. 


Another drum, somewhere else, took up an- 
other beat, and the two drums wove an ir- 
regular counterpoint in which they sepa- 
rated, came together, separated—each inde- 
pendent of the other. Suddenly one would 
get its little spasm and a whole series of 
thumps would come together like beads on 
a string. Then they would space out again 
to match the other drum beat, and the slow, 
stately, meaningless counterpoint would re- 
Sime! 3. 

I looked out of the window. The early- 
morning light glanced off the hills and 
threw long shadows. Indian huts were scat- 


‘When the festival of a saint is celebrated at Chichicastenango, Indians crowd the steps of the church swinging censers from which arise thick clouds of smoke. 
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‘waist, and a brilliantly colored 


tered over the landscape as if they grew 
there like the trees; but it was impossible 
to tell where the thumps arose. They simply 
came out of the hills as though the hills 


themselves spoke, an omnipresent beating 


in the atmosphere. Completely unlike the 
passionate throb of tom-toms, the voices of 
these hills rose dispassionately into the 
early morning, cold and meaningless. There 
was no heartbeat in them, no pulse, but 
only a capricious, listless pounding that had 
no direction and rose to no climax. Yet 
during my two days’ stay in Chichicasten- 
ango it never once left off entirely. 

After breakfast I went out 
to explore the town. There 
was a wide central plaza 
shaded by ancient eucalyptus 
trees; on one side a gleaming 
white church standing high on 
a series of stone steps, and 
fronting it across the square 
a smaller church, the Calvario, 
simpler in design and less im- 
posing. 

And Indians everywhere— 
dark impassive faces, the ob- 
scure animal sadness in their 
eyes. You could live for years 
among such people and never 
get an inkling of what went 
on behind those eyes; just as 
their drums revealed nothing. 
The women were clothed in 
brightly colored huipiles, some 
embroidered, some woven. 
The men wore black woolen 
knee-breeches with embroid- 
ered flaps on either side, very 
rigolo and eighteenth-century. 
Over a white shirt they had 
short jackets of the same ma- 
terial, a blue fringe from the 
hem (for the real fops only), 
and stiff, stand-up collars. A 
colored sash went about the 


cloth with tassels was tied 
over the head and knotted in 
back, pirate fashion. The per- 
fect costume for a country 
minuet. 

I walked out of the square 
on the cobbled road to Quiche, 
to make sure it was really 
there and to see what it 
looked like in honest sunlight. 
I found it at last, running 
down under an archway and 
then gently away over rolling 
hills; disappearing . reap- 


MARKET DAY 


At dawn on the weekly mar- 
ket days men, women and 
children from the surround- 
ing countryside begin to 
stream. into Chichicaste- 
nango, heavily leaden with 
food, pottery, clothing and 
other goods. 


pearing .. . till it curved and disappeared 
for the last time. Vicente was somewhere 
on that road by now, trotting gaily home to 
his madre in Quiché; if he had not wan- 
dered from the wayside into some enticing 
but forbidden ravine. 

I climbed up’on the arch and leaned with 
my elbows over the parapet, watching the 
Indians passing one another on the road be- 
low, exchanging Indian greetings. 

Adjoining the church was an ancient 
whitewashed house built about three sides 
of a great patio whose fourth side was 
bounded by the church wall. It was there 


Father Rosbach, the padre of Chichicas- 
tenango, lived, and like the church it dated 
back to the sixteenth century, when it had 
been a convent. On this site the “Popol 
Vuh” (meaning: Book of our People) was 
found, and this native account, written 
shortly after the conquest, is our chief 
source of information about the beliefs and 
practices of the original Quichés. 

Father Rosbach was busy when my 
guide and I came to call, and to pass the 
time we climbed up a narrow, winding 
stair, the treads worn to dust, to a wide 
balcony that overlooked the dim interior 
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SACRED PAGEANTRY 


Many of the religious ceremonies of the Indians at Chichicastenango are held in the large 
square before the church. An Indian with a fife supplies shrill music which is supplemented 
by the throbbing of the drum hung on his back. This drum an assistant pounds with monoton- 
ous regularity. The sacred image is preceded by ecclesiastical dignitaries carrying tall candles 


flanked by a bodyguard of the faithful. 


of the church. The church was a large 
barn-like structure on the inside, with a 
wooden roof and narrow windows cut 
through the five-foot thickness of its 
plaster walls. (It is the great thickness 
of the walls in all these churches that en- 
ables them to survive countless earth- 
quake shocks). There were no pews, 
which gave the interior a peculiarly bare 
appearance. But all over the floor were 
clumps of lighted candles, set there like 
so many groves of trees by the Indians, 
and the stone of the floor was glossy 
from the wax of melted candles that 


Burdens of every kind, piled high 
on the backs of the Quiché Indians, 
are carried from village to village 
over the steep mountain highways. 


covered it. In the middle of the space, be- 
fore one of the flickering groves, an old 
Indian was going through some rites to 
insure a peaceful sleep for the dead. He 
backed off about ten feet from his grove 
of candles, then shuffled slowly toward it on 
his knees, waving his open hands in weird 
pantomime of some occult significance, and 
all the while reciting a Quiché prayer in 
loud, moaning tones. When he reached the 
grove he bent and kissed the ground all 
around it, here and there, occasionally lift- 
ing his head, spreading his arms, and ad- 
dressing the great empty space of the 
church, first in this direction, then in that. 
After a moment, when the ground had been 
kissed all around, and every part of the 
church had been addressed and saluted— 
the walls and the altar and even our bal- 
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cony—he got to his feet, walked back to 
where he had started, kissed the ground, 
and began all over again. 

But here was Father Rosbach coming into 
the church through a side door from the 
convent garden; a tall, white-haired priest 
in a black cassock, walking toward the old 
man behind two little Indian boys whom he 
playfully pushed in the back with his knee 
to urge them along. He went up to the 
twinkling grove and, standing very tall 
above the kneeling Indian, recited a long 
prayer in Latin. Whenever there was a 
break in the flow of syllables the Indian 
would ceremoniously drop a coin into a tray 
held by one of the boys; then the flow 
would resume again. 

We left in time to meet the padre coming 
out of the church, and he ushered us into his 
study, asking us to wait while he spoke to 
some Indian women who wanted to see 
him. The room was large and low-ceilinged, 
comfortably furnished with wide chairs 
covered with Indian blankets, book-cases 
along two sides, religious pictures and pic- 
tures of the Indians on the walls. The 
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WITHIN THE CHURCH 


There are no pews in the church at Chichicastenango, and the Indians cover the floor with 
clumps of lighted candles in honor of their favorite saints. -The church with its thick walls 
and narrow windows dates from the sixteenth century. 


titles on the book-shelves were almost 
equally divided between the three lan- 
guages, Spanish, German and English. But 
here was a book by Dos Passos, and here 
Fay’s “Origins of the World War,” and 
here Frank Harris’ “Oscar Wilde’; and 
shelf after shelf lined with tomes of his- 
torical studies. 

A few minutes later Father Rosbach 
bustled back in, doffed his cassock, and 
took us to see his museum. 

The museum, in a large bare room on an 
adjacent side of the patio, contained sev- 
eral thousand pieces of Mayan pottery, 
stone-work and jade, arranged in glass 
cases. With infinite tenderness the padre 
took from their cases the frail bowls, the 
knives, the stone celts, and turned them 
over in his hands to show every detail of 
their perfection; and all the while he kept 
up a bubbling stream of comment, as though 
the very touch of the objects induced a 
sort of ecstasy. His voice was intense but 
low, hushed, as if he feared that too much 
noise might shatter the vessels or break the 
spell that emanated from them. Loveliest 
of all were the smooth jade ornaments, the 
tubular earpieces and subtly carved stones, 
like ice to the touch, beautiful under one’s 
fingers, they were so perfectly polished, so 
cold and smooth. The padre kept running 
his hands over them, stroking them gently 
as if he could never let go. There was 
something religious in his veneration of 
their beauty, in the hushed ecstasy of his 
voice. 

Back in the study he excused himself 
and returned in a moment with two paper- 
thin plates of beaten gold, each about six 
inches in diameter. One bore the stamp 
of a grotesque face, the other of some fan- 
tastic bird. Mysteriously the tall priest 


laid them on the table before me and asked 
if I knew what they were. 

I took them up in my hands to study 
them, the two golden discs. But I was no 
expert. No, I did not know. 

They were, he told me, both Inca pieces 
that had been found in Mayan tombs, there 
in the hills about Quiché. 

“But I always thought there was no con- 
tact between the Mayan and Inca civiliza- 
tions, that they were unaware of each oth- 
er’s existence,” I said surprised. 

“That is what archeologists have always 
supposed,” his voice was exalted, “but here 
is proof to the contrary, unquestionable 
proof to the contrary, under your eyes. 
These two pieces that you hold in your 
hands are the only Inca remains that have 
ever been found within the Maya-Aztec re- 
gion. They have been identified as pure 
Inca beyond a doubt.’’ The padre’s eyes 
glowed with pride in his treasures. “These 
two pieces,” he added, “have, one might 
say, revolutionized Central American ar- 
cheology.” He took from one of the shelves 
Means’ “Ancient Civilization of the Andes,” 


The religious festivals, dances and dramas 

of the natives of the Guatemala highlands, 

which are scarcely less colorful than those 

of Mexico, are invariably accompanied by 
the music of fife and drum. 
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and showed me in it a diagram 
representing a closely similar 
gold design. He had made the 
discovery himself, one day, in 
looking through the book. 

Of course the explanation was 
fairly simple: though there was 
never any direct contact between 
the Mayans and the great civili- 
zation to the south, there were, 
during those days, traders who 
traveled into the regions be- 
tween, and who’ were likely to 
bring back strange wares. What 
a history those two plates of 
beaten gold must have had! 

The padre’s talk wandered to 
other topics, but with the same 
flow of enthusiasm in his voice. 
At first it had been archeology 
that seemed the ruling passion 
of his life. Now it was history. 
He told how he kept reading 
books and documents one after 
the other, all the time, in a pas- 
sionate desire to get at the Truth, 
no matter what it was. Most 
history, he complained, was lies, 
lies, lies, shameless lies to abet 
national prejudice and cover up 
national shame. As for himself, 
he wanted to know the Real 
Truth, no matter how bitter. He 
objected that the Spanish con- 
quistadors had been outrageously 
maligned by the English histori- 
ans. Of course they had been 
cruel, but so had the English, so 
had everyone else—throughout 
history. When they came to the 
New World it had been their 
lives against the Indians’, and no wonder 
they were ruthless! In their search for 
gold, their rapacity, they were no whit dif- 
terent from anyone else who had ever lived 
or would live. That was the Truth of his- 
tory, and no matter how shameful, one must 
have it out . one must have it out! 
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IN THE MARKET-PLACE 


Business seldom moves at a brisk rate in the market-place at Chichicastenango. 
for gossip, for almost interminable haggling over prices 


There is plenty of time 
and for leisurely discussions of domestic 


problems between husbands and wives. 


With some trepidation I mentioned Fra 
Bartolome de las Casas, whose boast it was 
to conquer nations with meekness and gen- 
erosity. 

Bah! the Truth about him was still hid- 
den in the secret archives at Madrid, but 
he shouldn’t wonder if some day it came 
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Er 


out that there had been a selfish design be- 
hind all his piety. Las Casas was not the 
man history credited him to be; of that, at 
least, he was certain. 

At the door, as we left, there was a group 
of Indian women and children waiting 
with sad eyes for the padre to come to 
them. And then, when I saw his expres- 
sion, I knew what was his ruling passion: 
that down to the bottom of his heart he 
loved these people. Urging me to stay 
longer in Chichicastenango and see more of 
their lives, he added: “It is a revelation to 
a man to see the devotion of these Indians. 
Of course it is not Christianity that they 
practice, even though this is a Catholic 
church, but I am content that they should 
worship in their own way.” He lifted his 
arms from his sides, palms outward. “Cer- 
tainly I can offer them nothing better.” 

(Continued on page 41) 


Few Indian women come to the 
market-place unaccompanied by 
children. The youngest children 
ride securely in blankets slung 
across their mothers’ backs. 
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A clawing, snarling ball of fury, a cornered mountain lion is the most dangerous creature in the rimrock country. There is a price on the heads of these 
marauders, who must now be sought in the most inaccessible parts of the wilderness. 


HEAVEN AND HELL IN 


THe sun was a yellow ball of heat in the 
dull red pall of dust which brooded over 
the mesa lands of Southwestern Colorado. 
In the shelter of the pions there was 
some relief from the wind, but the fine 
sand hung everywhere. It was uncomfort- 
able under our bandanas, and we could 
feel the sand grit on our teeth as we talked. 

Andy O’Day rolled a cigarette and stuck 
it between his cracked lips. “Any critter 
that’ll live in sech country as this ain’t got 
good sense,’ he grumbled. “An’ the man 
who'll do it is plumb insane.” 

It was just talk. Andy has trapped, 
prospected, hunted mountain lions and 


By DAVID LAVENDER 


punched cows on those lonely mesas for 
forty years. Barring such accidents as 
being gored by a wild steer or having a 
horse fall on him, he’ll be there another 
forty. And yet, as our horses wound up 
the dizzy trail leading to the top of Coyote 
Bench, I couldn’t help wondering what is 
the secret of the desert’s unbreakable hold 
on the men who have chosen it for their 
home. 

We were skirting the edge of a long, flat 
mesa, Olive-green with its carpet of sage- 
brush. To the east loomed the aspen- 
covered shoulders of Uncompahgre Plateau. 
Westward, melting into the hot haze of dis- 
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THE RIMROCK 


tance, stretched a confused network of 
sheer sandstone bluffs, vast red canyons 
and bristling black forests of pifon and 


Despite their sinister appearance, bull snakes 
are harmless creatures which are often kept 


by ranchers to exterminate rodents. 
We 


cedar. The effect was strange and haunting. 

This is the region where the Rockies 
break away into the vivid deserts of South- 
ern Utah and Arizona. It is a country be- 
wildering in its immensity, stark and inhos- 
pitable, a land whose predominate charac- 
teristic is sharp angles rather than curves. 
There is nothing ordered about it; nothing 
soft. The sparse grass is coarse; the brush 
stiff. On every hand are crazy stone for- 
mations, the grotesque children of wind 
and water erosion. Locally it is known as 
the “rimrock country.” 

Bleak and arid, it seems to merit well 
the phrase ‘“‘waste land” by which it is de- 
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Colorado Association 
Huge sandstone monoliths stand out in the desolate mesa land 
of Southwestern Colorado like grotesque giants from the land 
of Brobdignag. 


ccriped in all agricultural 
surveys. When you first 
look out across it, you 
wonder that any animate 
thing can eke out exis- 
tence in its tumbled ter- 
rain. Indeed, until your 
eyes grow accustomed to 
pick out every fleeting 
movement in the mottled 
landscape, you'll see scant 
sign of life. But it is 
there, abundant, cunning, 
strong. 

As you ride along, 
countless cottontail rab- 
bits scuttle out of your 
path and disappear al- 
most before you have 
time to turn your head. 
Big black-tailed jack rab- 
bits dash away faster than 
a horse can run. Horned 
toads blink sleepily from 
beds. of — sun-blistered 
gravel. Sand lizards, so 
ugly they are comical, 
dart over the rocks with 
incredible speed, their 
misshapen legs moving so 
fast you can’t see them 


that it was some _ heat- 
born delusion. which 
flashed by. 

These lizards lke hot 
places where the sun 
smashes against the 
smooth rock. But some- 
times it is too hot even 
for-lizards. When I first 
heard that they roll over 
and hold their feet in the 
air to cool them off, I 
didn’t believe it. Since 
then, however, I’ve seen 
them lying flat on their 
scaly backs in the shade 


Ng sof a boulder, their mouths 


open and their — slim, 
sharp-clawed toes hanging 
limp above their creamy 
stomachs. Perhaps they 
weren't cooling the soles 
of their feet. I can’t swear to it. But it 
looked suspiciously familiar: like what you 
and I do after a long walk on blistering 
pavements when we take off our shoes and 
gratefully fan our suffering toes. 

And there are snakes! Flat-headed, thick- 
bodied, venemous rattlesnakes are typical 
of the rimrock at its ugliest. They lurk 
beside game trails in loose, haphazard coils, 
waiting to kill. Mice are their favorite 
prey, but they are not averse to a meal 
of juicy rabbit meat. Contrary to popular 
opinion, they do not always sound a warn- 
ing rattle. Their strike is lightning swift. 
One terrified squeal from the unsuspect- 


and have the impression: 


ing bunny and it is all over, except for the 
leisurely process of swallowing the entire 
rabbit in one long gulp. 

Another common reptile is the bull snake. 
They are harmless and really quite pretty. 
They grow big, six to eight feet in length 
being not unusual, and their yellow-gray 
skins are marked off in striking patterns of 
black. 

No snake has ever been able to win my 
full confidence, however. I remember one 
occasion when | was visiting a ranch in 
Paradox Valley and went to the pantry 
after a sack of flour, preparatory to helping 
my host “‘rassle up some grub,” as he called 
cooking dinner. 1 opened the door—and 
stopped, frozen in my tracks. An enormous 
bull snake rocked back on the place where 
its heels ought to have been, its red tongue 
lancing viciously. 

I grabbed a broom and was about to rid 
the world of what I was convinced was an- 
other public enemy. The rancher stopped 
me. 
“Nix,” he said. “Hes a peb. 1 putahim 
there. His name is Ralph.” 

“That?” I gulped, regarding Ralph du- 
biously. 

“Sure. He keeps the place clear of mice. 
He likes milk too. Watch.” 

The cowboy put a saucer of milk on the 
kitchen floor. Sure enough, out came Ralph 
and fell to with what was apparently true 
snake gusto. Since then I’ve learned that 
bull snakes are highly valued around these 
isolated desert ranches, where they do in- 
calculable good by keeping destructive ro- 
dents in check. 

No matter where you go in the rimrock 
country, you hear the eerie howl of the 
coyote. Sometimes plaintive, sometimes de- 
fiant, the formless wail floats through the 
desert night. There’s a hint of eternity in 
that cry, and of the loneliness of the wind- 
haunted mesas. There’s a laugh too, as 
though the coyote were ridiculing man’s ef- 
forts to stamp him out. Sharp-faced, lithe 
and swift, this little cousin of the wolf em- 
bodies all the cunning of the waste land. 

Even more difficult to see is the bobcat, 
tufted ear packet of ferocity. Sometimes 
as you drop gingerly down a twisting trail 
which leads from the dry benches to water, 
you'll surprise one crouched in a tree, wait- 
ing for game to pass underneath. There'll 
be a yellow gleam of hate in slanted eyes, 
a twitch of his stumpy tail, and then he'll 
be gone, a dun-colored streak melting into 
the drab boulders. 

Scourge of the desert is the mountain 
lion, a born killer knowing neither mercy 
nor law. Since the early days of the West 
stockmen have hunted him relentlessly be- 
cause of his wanton attacks on their herds. 
If he were merely ferocious, he’d have been 
exterminated long ago. But he’s cunning 
and stealthy, combining the lithe grace of 
a cat with the bruising strength of a grizzly. 

Like other notorious outlaws, the moun- 


The rivers of this paradoxical land often flow across the valleys instead of 


along them. Sheer sandstone walls in brilliant hues serve as fences for the 


cattle ranges and offer flaming proof that the state was rightly named. Many fur-bearing animals still abound in the isolated and impassable plateau region. 


tain lion carries a price on his head. The 
State of Colorado and one of the Denver 
newspapers offer a bounty of $75.00 for 
every scalp taken. In a country where 
“hard cash” is a rarity, this sum looms as a 
princely fortune, tempting every one. A 
few old hands, more successful than their 
neighbors at capturing the “danged var- 


Often without a warning rattle and with 
jaws wide open, the rattlesnake strikes an 
unsuspecting cottontail to his death. 


mints,” have abandoned all other pursuits 
and embarked upon lion hunting as their 
sole source of livelihood. 


Today the lion has retreated far back 
into the jumbled wilderness. To kill one 
you have to find fresh tracks, then follow 
them to their source. You need dogs to do 
this; and dogs work best in snow. Con- 
sequently winter is the lion season and, co- 
incidentally, the great sport carnival of the 
desert. 


A lion hunt is a grueling thing. To reach 
the best grounds you have to ride for days 
over ghastly trails that are rock-studded 
and forest-clogged. You skirt blood-chilling 
precipices and plunge into gloomy red can- 
yons. At last the terrain becomes impos- 
sibly rough. You make what provisions you 
can for your horses and start walking, 
packing your bed and food on your back. 


There’s no holding the hounds when they 
find fresh spoor. You turn them loose 


and run after them, clawing your way 
through ice-smeared brush, slipping down 
rough hillsides, and sweating up rocky gul- 
lies. Exhausted, you stumble to the place 
where the dogs have treed the lion. Gasp- 
ing for breath, you fumble at the safety 
catch of your gun, hoping the snarling beast 
won’t jump before you have a chance to 
shoot. 

Generally you are safe enough, for the 
dogs are the lion’s worst. tormenters, and 
he focuses most of his attention on them. 
But if you should shoot without killing, it’s 
a different matter. He’s liable to land; any- 
where, a clawing, spitting ball of fury. And, 
if he’s full grown, he’ll measure seven feet 
and weigh one hundred thirty pounds or 
better. It pays to be on your toes. 


Location has made the mesa lands of 
Western Colorado valuable to stockmen. 
When snow ends the grazing season in the 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The nomad fathers have devised a 
strenuous and spectacular type of 
gymnastics to prepare their youngsters 
for the hardships of life in the north. 


THE NOMAD LAPPS GO 


TO SCHOOL 


By J. J. KENTALL 


Photographs by Hartmann from Black Star 


In Lapland, the Swedish government has 
established nomad schools to bring culture 
and learning to the strange herdsmen of the 
far north. When the herds of reindeer 
move through the forests and over the 
tundras the Lapland families follow philo- 
sophically. Along with them goes the 
school for gypsies, an educational institu- 
tion unique in the world. 

Among the least known peoples of the 
world, the Lapps have been roaming an 
area of 155,000 square miles in the north- 
ernmost part of Europe for centuries. The 
area gratuitously called “Lapland” is really 
no country at all. Lying mostly within 
the Arctic circle, it comprises the least de- 
sirable portions of northern Sweden, north- 
ern Norway, the Kola Peninsula and north- 
ern Finland. 

The thirty thousand tribesmen are labeled 


variously by different countries. The Nor- 
wegians erroneously call them Finns; the 
Finns call them Mongols; Americans call 
them “‘Laplanders” and let it go at that. 

From Russia to Norway, summering in 
the highlands and wintering in the low- 
lands, the bulk of the population moves un- 
molested and unhurried over the untracked 
and unfenced region. There are a few 
Lapps living near the sea; most of them, 
however, prefer the forests and mountains, 
where their 350,000 reindeer can find suste- 
nance. It is not at all unusual for some 
families to own thousands of head. A Lap- 
lander’s economic status is expressed by 
the size of his reindeer herd. 

The lives of the Laplanders are domi- 
nated completely by their reindeer. Dur- 
ing the spring the young reindeer decide the 

(Continued on page 41) 


At an early age Lapp boys begin to practice the art of lassoing reindeer. The ability 

to catch a reindeer on the run is vital to the Laplander’s welfare. At first the children 

practice on their playmates at school. After this preliminary training they accompany their 
fathers on the grazing grounds. 
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LEARNING THE THREE R’S IN LAPLAND 


The young students in the nomad schools of Lapland are industrious workers 
to the basic study of reading, writing and arithmetic, the youngsters are taught everything 
as well as valuable practical knowledge of the northland 


In addition 


essential about reindeer hunting, 
in which they must make their living. In the upper picture a typical group of children are 
i At the left a Lapp 


studying their lessons. Below at the right they are having their coffee. 
The cradle is made of leather. 


mother is singing her baby to sleep with an ancient lullaby 


WOMAN'S 


aie eae tape 
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Photographs by Guggenbuhl from Black Star 


SINCE time immemorial the women of Switzerland have been re- 
nowned for their exquisite needlework, but it was in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries that their nimble fingers fashioned the master- 
pieces of their art. Many of these beautiful headdresses are today 
treasured as heirlooms or displayed in museums. In the two small 
oblong photographs at the top center are fine examples of a rare art. 
That on the left shows a hat embroidered in gold thread with a skill 
that has seldom been rivaled. It came from the canton of St. Gallen 
and is now a museum piece. Next to it is the curious fur hat once 
worn over a pleated cap on winter days by women of the upper classes. 

All beautiful hats have not disappeared from Switzerland, however. 
Less intricate patterns of gold and silver thread are still seen at re- 
ligious festivals. The hat in the circular picture above is worn in 
Aargau and Zurich. In the largest picture at the upper right is the 
hat of embroidered silver thread occasionally worn on Sundays in St. 
Schwyz canton. The three pictures at the bottom right show other 
styles in headdresses: at the left>is the piquant bonnet of the peasant 
women in Zurich; in the center, the lace hat worn in Thurgau canton 
on special holidays; at the right, the elaborate coiffure and headdress 
worn in the canton of Ticino and suggesting Latin influences. 
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THE HOME OF AMERICA’S FINEST HORSES 


WY HY, it isn’t blue at all—it’s green!” 
o the visitor often exclaims who surveys 
or the first time the widely famed blue- 
grass pastures of Kentucky. 

no doubt, are logical in 
tment. That is, if they think 


their disappoin 
a bluesward would be more beautiful than 


The superiority of the Kentucky thoroughbred stock is attributed to the special qualities of the grass pasturage. 
Man O’War, Nancy Hanks and many other superb race horses. 


By LORINE LETCHER BUTLER 


the conventional greensward. However, 
they soon forget their disappointment in 
not finding the Delft landscape of their 
imagination and agree that Mother Nature 
knows best. 

They find sufficient delight in the beauty 
of the rich, rolling meadows, the park-like 


THOROUGHBREDS YOUNG AND OLD 


setting of stately forest trees and the bright 
sheen of the green grass, fine and velvety in 
texture as the most carefully kept lawn, 
and the herd of blooded cattle standing 
meditatively in a lazy stream that reflects 
the lush scene. 

But if the visitor comes to Kentucky near 


This is the region that produced 


Canfield and Shook 


Inc. 
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TRIM PASTURES AND MODEL FARMS 


Throughout the bluegrass region there are numerous model farms with trim pastures, 


whitewashed paddock and fine stables. 


Sportsmen and breeders from all over America 


raise their thoroughbreds in this part of Kentucky. 


the middle of June—a few days earlier if 
the season is advanced—when the grass is 
seeded and ready to strip, he will see the 
bluish tinge over the fields, the color of the 
ripe seed, that has given bluegrass its name. 
When surveyed from afar, the fields look 
as though a gray-blue cloud had dropped 
from its moorings and lay prone on the 
ground, making ineffectual efforts to rise 
as the wind ripples through the pliant grass. 

The grass stands tall now, almost knee- 
deep. A breeze bends it low, the fragile 
stems bending before even the gentlest of 
zephyrs. The path of the wind across the 
pasture is marked as though by a broad, 
satin ribbon when the heads bend down 
and the smooth stems are exposed. The 
caprice of the breeze draws a fleeting de- 
sign across the rich expanse. And again 
the grass stands straight. Tall, delicate 
and blue. 

Since 1750, when Doctor Felix Walker, 
adventurous Virginian, first carved a 


“trace” over the Cumberland Mountains 


and surveyed the beauties of the Kentucky 
landscape, the bluegrass region has been 
famed throughout the world. The daring 
Doctor Walker and his companions brought 
back to Virginia and the Carolinas such 
marvelous stories of this land of promise, 
this land that was like the Garden of Eden, 
that venturesome spirits throughout the 
country were fired with the desire to see it, 
to tread its open forest, follow the winding 
rivers, and to pursue the abounding game. 
The deer, the elk, the buffalo. 

Doctor Walker was a member of the first 
company that went into Kentucky under 


the leadership of Daniel Boone to establish 
a settlement in the wilderness. His account 
of the journey and his description of the 
land which lured men to risk their lives for 
its sake is still preserved. He wrote: “We 
marked the track with our hatchets until 
we reached Rockcastle River. Thence for 
twenty miles we had to cut our way through 
a country entirely covered with dead brush. 
The next thirty miles were thick cane and 
reed, and as the cane ceased we began to 
discover the pleasing and rapturous appear- 
ance of the plain of Kentucky. So rich a 
land we had never seen before, covered with 
clover in full bloom, while the woods 
abounded in wild game. It appeared that 
nature, in her profusion, had spread a feast 
for all that lived, both for the animal and 
rational world.” 

It was thus that the first settlers viewed 
that area of beauty and richness unex- 
celled known as the bluegrass region of 
Kentucky. This fertile tract is compara- 
tively small, lying in the central part of the 
state and comprising the group of counties 
that surround Fayette County, of which 
Lexington is the county seat. 

Upon this rich limestone soil flourishes 
the bluegrass, the grass that has to be 
nourished so tenderly in other parts of the 
country, but grows naturally in Kentucky 
and crowds out other and less desirable 
growths. 

Tradition has it that bluegrass is a native 
of the old world, having been brought to 
this country by the early colonists; and 
while it became distributed over a wide 
area, being found in Canada and through- 
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Canfield and Shook, Inc. 


out the northern portion of the United 
States, it is only in Kentucky that bluegrass 
found the soil to its best liking and where 
it grows so magnificently. 

So, in this restricted territory of Central 
Kentucky, consisting of about half a dozen 
counties, Bourbon, Clark, Fayette, Scott, 
Montgomery and Jessamine, the crop is 
harvested which supplies the world with 
bluegrass seed; besides supplying the home 
market, the seed is regularly exported to 
European and other foreign countries. 

It is to the special qualities of bluegrass 
pasturage that the superiority of Kentucky 
thoroughbred stock is attributed. The soil 
upon which the grass grows is rich in cal- 
cium and phosphorus, minerals essential to 
the growth and development of young 
livestock. To so great an extent does the 
phosphorus content prevail that it pervades 
the waters of the land. Therefore, young 
animals develop here more quickly and at- 
tain a general excellence due to the nature 
of the grass upon which they have fed. In 
fact, part of the returns from a grass crop 
is measured by the pounds of gain put on 
beef cattle. The pasturage is so rich that 
bluegrass alone at the height of the season 
will maintain livestock and increase their 
weight. 

A thoroughbred colt develops so rapidly 
in the bluegrass that at eighteen or twenty 
months he is almost mature in size and 
weight. Because of the favorable condi- 
tions sportsmen and breeders from all over 
America have established their breeding 
farms in Kentucky. On every road criss- 
crossing the bluegrass region these model 
farms are located; not only the business- 
like places of non-resident owners, but the 
historic estates of native Kentuckians who 
engage in the industry. There are white- 
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THE HOME OF HENRY CLAY 


LaFayette Siudios 


Many of the old mansions and estates in Kentucky have been maintained in their park-like integrity for generations. At Ashland is the beautiful home 
in which one of Kentucky’s most distinguished statesmen once lived. Henry Clay took a great interest in the management of Ashland and devoted 


washed paddocks, pastures trim and neat, 
glass-enclosed stables—and for the tem- 
peramental thoroughbred a complete valet 
service. 

In these luxurious surroundings some of 
the most famous horses in the world have 
been bred. Here Man O’War and Gallant 
Fox first kicked their juvenile heels in an- 
ticipation of future record-breaking accom- 
plishments; Maud S. of trotting fame was 
Kentucky-bred; and Nancy Hanks, to 
whose prowess a monument stands in a 
bluegrass plot reserved as a cemetery for 
departed heroes of the turf. 

To the bluegrass pastures these cham- 
pions return after their triumphal careers 
to spend the rest of their lives in equine 
ease; and in succeeding springs frisky 
young colts appear in paddock and pasture 
to give promise of furnishing additional 
glory to their renowned pedigrees. 

With such returns from grazed land the 
harvesting of bluegrass seed is looked upon 
as one of the by-products of the crop. 
Whether the seed is harvested at all de- 
pends upon attendant conditions—the sea- 


himself especially to breeding horses. 


son, the quality of the grass, the price out- 
look. The farmer may decide it would be 
more profitable to use the grass for pas- 
turage alone, but if the seed is to be 
stripped, grazing is not allowed until after 
the harvest. Otherwise, the land is “pas- 
tured’, as is the term, from April, when 
the bluegrass has usually attained luxuriant 
growth, to the middle of the summer. 
Thereafter the grass languishes from the 
heat. 

Statistics show that bluegrass makes 
some growth nearly every month of the 
year. After the fall rains the grass is 
green and luxuriant with new growth as in 
the spring. During the winter a mild spell 
occurs ; the snow disappears ; the sun shines 
with engaging deceit; and the bluegrass 
shows a hopeful tint of green through its 
drab winter coat. A zero blast may descend 
the next day upon the sprouts and the fresh 
young things will duck their heads beneath 
the rebuke, only to poke them up again at 
the first inviting whisper of the sun. 

The roots of bluegrass withstand visita- 
tions of flood, drought, even fire. During 


EQUINE ARISTOCRATS 


the unprecedented drought of 1930, the 
bluegrass fields were burned so brown that 
there did not seem to be a vestige of life 
remaining. The dried grass was a great 
fire hazard and many farmers employed 
guards about their land to prevent the grass 
fires which constantly menaced houses and 
barns. 

Upon this brown waste a few showers 
fell during the autumn, and lo! the irrepres- 
sible bluegrass came up smiling and cov- 
ered the stricken area with a green mantle 
of solace and promise. Even the burned 
pastures over which the devastating fires 
had passed, burst forth in spring-like radi- 
ance during this most depressing autumn 
season of failure. 

And as fulfillment of autumnal promise, 
and as though to make amends for the sad, 
hard time of the preceding year, the grass 
seed crop of 1931 surpassed the records of 
all previous years in abundance and quality. 
Other crops were also of unusual fineness 
during this bumper season. The enforced 
rest of 1930 had restored richness to the 

(Continued on page 49) 


The horses in the bluegrass region are treated with princely care. A thoroughbred colt nourished in these fine pastures develops so rapidly that he is 


almost mature at eighteen or twenty months. 


L. S. Sutcliffe 


A giant shadow gliding smoothly through the waves breaking on the Brazilian coast gives the aerial 


ihe 


traveler an exhilarating realization of the size and 


power of the airship on which he has crossed the Atlantic. 


FROM FRANKFURT TO RIO BY AIR 


THIRTY SIX years ago a white bearded German 

student of aeronautics constructed his first air- 
ship. He was a retired general who had served 
in the Franco-Prussian War, and his name was 
Ferdinand, Count von Zeppelin. As an inventor 
his career followed familiar patterns. Exhaustive 
research, dangerous experiments and many failures 
cost him a large fortune and brought him little 
but indifference or ridicule. 


A young student of philosophy and economics 
was a skeptical witness of the Count’s activities, 
which he reported regularly for the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. In an account of one of Zeppelin’s flights 
the student wrote: “Those in charge of the enter- 
prise thought of everything except the fact that an 
airplane behaves like a fire hose, and must be re- 


Photographs by Max Ehlert from Black Star 


hearsed like a play.” Ironically enough, the name 


of Count Zeppelin’s critic was Hugo Eckner. After 
observing the Count’s experiments over a period 
of four years Eckner came to the conclusion that 
further trials would be a useless waste of national 
resources. 


The story goes that eventually Count Zeppelin 
himself, in top hat and Prince Albert, drove his 
coach and four to the obscure home of his de- 
tractor. A cold and formal meeting was saved by 
a happy accident. As the Count pleaded his case, 
he overturned the water in a flower vase into his 
silk hat. The two men shook with laughter. Ten 
minutes later Eckner agreed to give more study to 
the Count’s plans. Thereafter Eckner became 
Zeppelin’s apostle. Unlike his master, however, 


Kckner realized that the future of the airship 
would not be in warfare, but in transportation. 


Before the War Eckner became a pioneer in air 
navigation and the organizer of the first air 
transportation system. After the War he kept to- 
gether the most skilful of Zeppelin’s workers and 
technicians and saved the Count’s plans from 
destruction. 


The conclusion of the story is familiar enough. 
At the end of 1935 Hugo Eckner had piloted the 
famous Graf Zeppelin over 650,000 miles, making 
one complete circuit of the globe and 104 ocean 
crossings. More recently, in the new airship 
Hindenburg, he has initiated the first Atlantic 
passenger service in the world. 
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These pictures of the Hindenburg 
and its master navigator, Dr. Eck- 
ner, were taken during a recent 
voyage from Frankfurt to Rio de 
Janeiro. The view of a steamer in 
mid-ocean, the aerial panorama of 
the beach at Rio, the glimpse of 
the airship’s distant shadow from 
the promenade deck and the full 
length portrait of the silvery 
dirigible itself have captured some 
of the thrills of modern 
atlantic travel. 
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James L. Montague 


Scarcely more than half a million people inhabit Nova Scotia, the most easterly 
province of the Dominion of Canada. Cape Breton was visited by the Cabots in 1497, 
but the first attempt at colonization was not made until the French expedition in 1604. 


To most Americans, Nova Scotia means 
a tourist paradise; to me it means “home.” 
To most tourists it means the Land of 
Evangeline, “the murmuring pines and the 
hemlocks,” but to me it hardly means that 
at all. My knowledge of the Valley—the 
Evangeline country—is confined to what 
one can glean from the observation car of 
the train from Yarmouth to Truro. My 
Nova Scotia is the northern hills, and since 
it is “home” I know it with a certain in- 
timacy. I shall not, therefore, expatiate on 
the scenic grandeur, though the scenery is 
lovely beyond compare and from my own 
acres I can look down from the mountain, 
over the valley, and across the water to 
ee Edward Island—forty miles on a 

ear day. Rather I should like to report 
ae lives of the permanent residents who are 
“scenery,” so to ase to the tourists. The 
men and women | shall write about stand 
by the roadside as the tourists whiz by in 
their automobiles. 

There are legends told in the old home 
to the effect that some of the families can 
trace their origin to the original French 
settlers and the notion is that they returned, 
or fled to what were then the distant woods, 
during or after the expulsion. Much more 
likely is the story that one prominent family 
with a French name is descended from Tory 
refugees of the American Revolution. 
There is plenty of proof, however, that the 
majority of the early settlers came to this 
part of Nova Scotia from Scotland or other 
parts of the British Isles, or from the 
northern nations of the continent of Europe. 
The stock, that is, is exactly comparable to 
the original American stock: overwhelm- 
ingly British with incidental touches of 
other North European nationalities. On 
both sides of the house my own family is 
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typical. As far as can be determined in the 
absence of records my father’s people set- 
tled in Nova Scotia about the time of the 
American Revolution and continued there 
until the late ’nineties. 

Out of a mixture of national strains, 
French, Scotch, Irish, English and, finally, 
intermarriage of mixed persons, the present 
day Nova Scotian has emerged. In the 
towns and cities he is, other than in speech 
—voice production and word usage—indis- 


tinguishable from the run of the mill 
American of similar background. In the 


country areas, the particular center of my 
interest, he approaches what I assume to be 
the general character of the vanishing New 
England Yankee. He is a lean, hard bitten 
tiller of an unrewarding soil, full to the 
brim with the values dear to American 
mythologists : self-reliance, courage and en- 
durance in the face of vicissitudes. His 
mental range is limited, but his mentality is 
shrewd within that range; his opportunities 
for self-expression similarly confined; and 
his highest ambition is to earn his own 
living in his own way. Uncorrupted by 
contemporary social malaises, he still pre- 
sents to the world the aspect of the inde- 
pendent hill dweller of old. 

When I revisited my grandfather’s farm 
this last summer after an absence of twelve 
years during which I had traveled to distant 
parts of the globe and engaged in activities 
quite Sees a ele to the local farmers, 
I was w elcomed * ‘home.” “Glad to see you 
home again,’ was the greeting frequently 
extended. This acute sense of place and the 
feeling that connections, no matter how 
tenuous, must be maintained, is character- 
istic. No members of my immediate family 
have lived in the community for over a 
decade and few have visited it. I have 
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never lived there, though I spent more 
summers there as a boy than I can remem- 
ber. Yet I was welcomed “home.” I was, 
in their eyes, one of them, George Camp- 
bell’s grandson, even though I had strayed 
far from the ancestral acres! 

I have implied that the town of Truro 
was my destination chiefly because it is the 
only nearby place of any size and may be 
familiar to some of my readers. It is really 
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In rural Nova Scotia yoked oxen. still 
transport heavy loads. 


a village, a place of about five thousand in- 
habitants most of whom are engaged in 
trade, the basis being the surrounding 
farming country. There is a small amount 
of manufacturing, but not enough, as yet, 
to give color to the community. I heard 
rumbles of labor discontent and I assume 
that the world is with the inhabitants, late 
and soon. There is hardly a place left on 
the globe where it isn’t, but in my old home 
it seems far away and unimportant. To get 
there I had to drive about thirty miles 
straight over the mountains. The road is 


From the ship building yards at Lunenburg 

have come some of the finest schooners that 

ever sailed the Atlantic. It was here that 
the famous Bluenose was built. 
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rough and dangerous and would give a 
city-bred motorist pause, but the country 
drivers think nothing at all of it. 

The name of the place is West New 
Annan; the post-office address is Tatama- 
gouche which means in Indian, so the guide- 
book of Nova Scotia says, “the meeting of 
the waters” and derives from the fact that 
streams from the hills empty into: the bay. 
West New Annan, however, is obviously a 
name of Scotch origin and nine families out 
of ten to this day have Scotch names: 
Campbell, Murdock, Bell, Byers, Geddes, 
Macleod, Grace. It was settled over a hun- 
dred years ago by men who pioneered out 
of Tatamagouche village. How difficult the 
task was is hard to exaggerate. Within my 
memory all transportation was by horse- 
drawn vehicles and the nine miles separat- 
ing New Annan from Tatamagouche were 
long and difficult. The trip was never 
undertaken lightly. What it must have 
been like when only Indian trails led 
through the forest can be imagined but 
hardly appreciated. Yet the story goes that 
brave men and true went into the woods of 
a spring, built cabins, wintered and contin- 
ued their land-clearing the following year. 
I remember my great-aunt telling me that 
she could recall the first funeral and burial 
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Cape Breton Island juts so far out into the 

Atlantic that it has been called “the long 

wharf of Canada.” This view of Neil’s 

Harbor shows a typical coastal village 

where the principal occupations are fishing 
and agriculture. 


in the village cemetery which now covers 
several acres. Previously bodies were buried 
in Tatamagouche and the definite shift to 
New Annan must have come in the middle 
of the last century, signalizing the arrival 
of settled life. 

The land, when cleared, was not of the 
best in the world; it isn’t even today when 
long and careful cultivation has eliminated 
the stumps and stones. The hilliness and 
stoniness are beyond anything known in 
New England. The weather is far worse. 
The growing season ordinarily lasts from 
late May to early September, but frosts 
occasionally come the first week in July and 
the last week of August. Rarely hot, the 
summers are characterized by warm days 
and cool nights. 

The average farm contains about one 
hundred acres of which approximately one- 
third are in crops. By far the greater part 
of the cultivated acreage is, in any given 
year, in hay. Small grains, particularly oats, 
are grown in sufficient quantities to supply 
the needs of the horses, with a minimum 
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NOVA SCOTIA’S CAPITAL 


Though Halifax is a small city, it has been 
so well fortified that it is now the strongest 
military bulwark in Canada and one of the 
strongest in the British Empire. In this 
view from the old Citadel we overlook the 
harbor which is six miles in length and one 
in width. At the lower right one of the 
Nova Scotia fishermen is mending his nets. 


amount for human consumption as “oat 
meal porridge” for breakfast. 

Additional crops are barley, grown to 
feed the hens, potatoes for human consump- 
tion and the pigs (in that order!), turnips 
grown for the cows in winter and humans 
(in that order), and garden truck: peas, 
beans, beets, carrots, but no corn, for the 
season is too short. In addition to work 
stock, the farms carry from three to eight 
cows which are milked, and a few young 
stock, occasionally a few sheep, and in 
most instances a flock of indifferent hens. 

This system of farming does not produce 
the most wholesome diet imaginable, though 
it could if the farmers had imagination and 
a little instruction. While of necessity 
“heavier” than that to which a sedentary 
worker is accustomed, the diet is unbalanced 
even for a laboring man. The Provincial 
government could do a service to its farm- 
ers by a little propaganda in the field of 
diet. 

It is plain that very little cash income is 
to be derived from farming operations. The 
Nova Scotia hill farmer depends upon lum- 
bering in the winter for the cash he needs 
for his livelihood, to pay taxes and buy his 
few luxuries. Almost every farmer has a 
lumber lot back in the mountains and in 
addition to the firewood for the year a cer- 
tain quantity of saleable timber is taken 
out. This is hauled to market in the spring 
of the year, usually between planting season 
and haying time, in the form of “deal.” It 
ordinarily goes to the British Isles, though 
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SWORDFISH 


Swordfish sometimes reach a weight of over six hundred pounds, and magnificent specimens 


are often caught in the waters off Nova Scotia. 


The swordfish swims swiftly near the surface 


feeding on other fishes. The long sword or spear is a powerful weapon which can be driven 
into a wooden ship with such force that it must be broken off short in order that the 
fish may free itself. 


some in recent years has gone to Denmark, 
but of late the trade has suffered from 
Soviet competition. When the lumber mar- 
ket is depressed, the whole countryside is 
depressed, and this has been the prevailing 
condition since 1930. Many of the younger 
farm boys and men, when they are not 
needed to do the “chores” or to help on the 
home lot, hire themselves out to the small 
commercial operators at prevailing low 
wages. 

Yet however small the returns, this win- 
ter activity is the salvation of the hill 
farmer. As my host remarked to me, “If 
we didn’t have the deal money, I don’t 
know what we’d do.” The money from 
cream and other incidentals would not be 
sufficient by any means and the prospects of 
getting an income otherwise are poor. Pub- 


lic works, for example, are unimportant. 
What road work is done is usually in lieu 
of taxes and one young farmer told me that 
he had worked out his taxes this spring at 
the rate of $1.16 a day and counted himself 
lucky! 

When I first began to go to Nova Scotia 
—my first trip was made in 1903—the 
farms were cultivated practically without 
the aid of machinery. As I remember it, 
the only “machines” my grandfather had at 
that time were a plow and a harrow and 
a horse-rake for the hay. The most impor- 
tant tools otherwise were the scythe, the 
hand-rake and the hoe. All the hay was cut 
by hand and, where the ground was rough, 
raked by hand also. Naturally it was loaded 
in the field and unloaded and mowed back 
in the barn entirely by hand. The sowing 


and gathering of the grain was a hand proc- 
ess throughout. As time went on, the mow- 
ing machine was introduced and the work 
with the hay was materially reduced and 
the horse-powered hay fork used in unload- 
ing the wagons was a vast help. But for 
long years the cultivation and harvesting of 
the grain did not progress. Just before my 
grandfather gave up farming he bought a 
“share” in a seeder, which did away with 
sowing by hand, and a few years after- 
ward, I am told, a reaper was introduced 
into the neighborhood. It is now about 
twenty years, I think, since the cream sepa- 
rator became common; it preceded the 
practice of selling cream by many years; 
but butter making continued to the end to 
be a hand process: the up-and-down churn 
and the crude wooden butter-working 
equipment, usually made by the farmer 
himself, sufficed. 

In short, it is but a quarter of a century 
since farming in the Nova Scotia hills 
began to be mechanized and of course the 
process has not gone very far even today. 
Yet if my memory is accurate (I have no 
records against which to check it) the 
fundamental way of life has not been mate- 
rially altered by these new-fangled devices. 
The same immemorial round of planting. 
cultivating and harvesting is still in control 
and if the work is “lighter” it is not so 
light that city dwellers would be attracted 
by it! 

As is so frequently the case in rural re- 
gions, most of the machinery has been 
purchased for use in the out-of-door work. 
The farm house remains essentially un- 
altered. It is perhaps a bit more weather- 
proof than in the old days, and perhaps 
more tastefully decorated, but the housewife 
works from dawn to dark and after at her 
tasks. She still cleans with a broom and 
dust rag; she cooks on a wood-burning 
stove (a somewhat better one than in the 
old days I must say); and she still has to 
bring in pails of water from the well in 
most instances. Very little has been done 
to lighten her tasks and the necessity of 
making a contribution to her ease is not 
clearly recognized. The surplus that can 
be derived from the economic activities is 
not sufficient, of course, to leave much 
ready money for luxuries and nothing is 
more of a luxury to a farmer than his 
house! 

However, there are three luxuries which 
have been introduced in late years which 
have had an important effect upon the life. 
The first in time was a rural mail delivery 
service throughout the year, a boon con- 
ferred by the Dominion government as a 
reward for participation in the World War. 
Within the last decade automobiles have 
become extremely common. Almost every 
farm has one. They have revolutionized the 
farmer’s conception of distance, changed his 
habits of buying and selling, and brought 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Austrian Tourist Burea 


The Gross Glockner highway across the Tauern Range is one of the most remarkable examples of alpine road construction in the world. It was begun 


AUSTRIA’S NEW 


The recently completed Gross Glockner 
Road is considered one of the great 
engineering achievements of our day. 
This article tells how the highway was 
built, and describes a motor trip which 
offers thrills unequalled elsewhere in 


Europe. 


MOST travelers approach the majesties 
of Austria's highest mountain motorway 
from the west, thus passing through 
the slumbering towns of Vorarlberg, the 
hoary villages of Tyrol and the heady revel- 
ries of Salzburg before they reach the 
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in 1930 and opened for traffic in 1935. 


ROADWAY TO 


By VIRGINIA CREED 


Glockner region which is located in the 
exact center of little Austria and, by natu- 
ral corollary, of the European continent. 
The actual ascent of the trans-glacial high- 
way starts from Zell am See, a merry lake 
resort in Salzburg province. The road ends 
in the pilgrimage town of Heiligenblut 
in Carinthia, whence most motorists pass on 
through the mountains of East Tyrol and 
the lake district of Carinthia to Vienna 
itself. If the weather be clear and fair, the 
wise driver does not linger in Zell am See, 
for clear weather is not to be taken for 
granted on Europe’s roof and there is but 
little point in traveling over a mountain 
range hidden from view by impalpable 
shrouds of mist. To those who diverge into 


THE CLOUDS 


the Gastein Valley, with its giant evergreens 
and tumultuous cataracts, however, there is 
a strong temptation fo loiter, for the Gastein 
Valley, from a scenic point of view, is 
surely one of the most favored spots on 
earth. 

Ten thousand people daily, borne in the 
vehicles of fifty-three nations, crossed the 
twenty-five miles of perfect highway called 
the Gross Glockner Road last season. It 
is reasonably safe to state that very few 
among the sightseers who gazed dazzled at 
the shining white glacial world which the 
highway had opened for their delight had 
any deep realization of the economic, politi- 
cal and military significance of the Gross 
Glockner. One must always except, of 


course, the general staff officers of various 
nations who, with intent eyes and busy 
binoculars, crossed the road “on holiday 
trips.” They probably saw but little of the 
beauty of the white, white peaks, being pre- 
occupied, no doubt, with thoughts of Ver- 
sailles, St. Germain and Trianon, that 
sinister trilogy largely responsible for the 
construction of the highway. 

Before the war the Tauern Range, which 
rolls upward to its union with the skies in 
the heart of the Eastern Alps, was merely 
a scenic wonder, an Alpinist’s goal. Men 
surveyed its icy grandeurs with awe or, 
like determined flies, climbed its precipitous 
slopes and either planted crosses upon its 
haughty peaks or left their broken remains 
in its crevasses to be buried later in the 
cemetery of Heiligenblut where so many 
members of the climbing fraternity have 
come to inactivity at last. A minor incon- 
venience to traffic the Tauern may have 
been, but, as the approaches to the Brenner 
and the lesser southern passes were easily 
accessible, the presence of the range meant, 
at most, a detour of but a few miles in 
traveling from one part of Austria to an- 
other. 

The treaties changed all that. A small 
section of Southern Tyrol was ceded to 
Italy with precisely the effect that is created 


The recently completed Gross Glockner 
road provides the most direct route possible 
for international traffic from Germany and 
Czechoslovakia through Austria and thence 
into Italy. In addition to its commercial 
importance, it possesses, like so many of 
the new European roadways, a very obvious 
military and strategic significance. 
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when mischievous fingers remove the key 
piece in the center of a jig-saw puzzle, 
leaving a meaningless gap in the center of 
the picture that has been achieved. With 
South Tyrol gone East Tyrol became a 
mountain-locked cul-de-sac cut off from its 
larger mother province; Salzburg became 
inaccessible to Tyrol on its southern 
frontier and accessible to Carinthia only by 
means of the steep and difficult Katschberg 
Pass. Three provinces in the heart of 
Austria were thus rent asunder ; traffic from 


Italy to Germany was choked off into cit- 
cuitous detours and Austria became a coun- 
try almost impossible of defense. The 
beautiful Tauern was thus converted into a 
menace to international traffic and com- 
merce as well as to the commerce, unity and 
security of the Austrian state. The condi- 
tion prevailed for seventeen years, outlasting 
many of the other conditions of the abortive 
peace treaties. It was not until last August 
that the situation was rectified for it was 
no easy task to bring the defiance of the 


PANORAMA OF AUSTRIA’S NEW MOU 


For the motorist the Gross Glockner provides an ever 
mountain scenery. Yet at no point in the ascent to a heigh 
does the road exceed a grade of twelve per cent. The avera 
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changing panorama of exhilarating 
t of nearly two miles above sea level 
ge grade is nine and a half per cent. 


Black 


European 


Most of the peasants who live in the valleys 

adjacent to the lower portions of the Gross 

Glockner are hardy mountaineers. Their 

capital is the town of Lienz where the 
road terminates. 


Tauern to naught. It’s a formidable barrier. 

Flanked on the north and south by lesser 
limestone and chalk ranges as grotesque in 
outline as petrified flame, the MHoehe 
Tauern, the central ridge of the Eastern 
Alps, is composed of the oldest rock found 
on the earth’s surface. It is similar in con- 
tour to the American Rocky Mountains, 
ranges in altitude from three to twelve 
thousand feet above sea level. Furthermore, 
it is glacial and has been traversed, within 
the memory of man, by only such trails as 
are suitable for pilgrims possessed of an 
Alpine technique to get them over the crests. 
The valleys of the region, being poorly 
adapted to cultivation, are sparsely settled 
by such solitary souls as are content to pas- 
ture cattle and furnish sustenance to occa- 
sional climbers for a livelihood. 

The eternally snow-capped peaks of the 
Tauern, one of which is the Gross Glock- 
ner, twelve thousand feet high and Austria’s 
highest mountain, dominate the scenery of 
adjacent provinces. All through the lake- 
scattered Salzkammergut they form the in- 
evitable background of the lively scene; 
from the northernmost peaks of Tyrol they 
are plainly visible. The approaches to them 
lie through teeming valleys rich in old-world 
splendor, but very little that lives can sur- 
vive in the heart of the Tauern itself. The 
building of a road across the region is gen- 
erally conceded to be one of the most im- 
pressive engineering feats of our times. 

Difficulties were inevitable in the con- 
struction of the highway. Work was carried 
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Austrian Tourist Bureau 


THROUGH WALLS OF SNOW 


The higher sections of the Gross Glockner traverse regions of eternal snow. 


However, the 


authorities have succeeded in keeping the road open for traffic during the greater part of the 
year, save for brief periods during storms. 


on at an altitude varying from three to ten 
thousand feet. Directness of route was not 
the sole factor to be considered, for in the 
Tauern the wrath of the mountains makes 
itself felt, swiftly, terribly and inexorably 
through the medium of electric storms, 
floods and avalanches. It was, therefore, 
imperative to select a route that provided 
the maximum of natural protection and 
made possible the creation of artificial pro- 
tection against these hazards, in order that 
the road may be kept open throughout the 
year. The route finally selected runs from 
Fusch beyond Zell am See and climbs 
steadily to the Hochtor Tunnel at an alti- 
tude of over eight thousand feet. It is 
twenty-five miles in length, not including 
the two side spurs, both of which achieve 
a higher altitude than the road proper, and 
it has in its course two tunnels that are 
drilled through solid rock peaks. 

The road is surfaced with macadam 
throughout. Its steepest grade is twelve 


per cent; its average grade nine and a half 
per cent. Except at curves where it is much 
wider and at cuts where it narrows some- 
what, it is nineteen and a half feet wide, 
wide enough for two lanes of traffic. Scat- 
tered at frequent intervals along the road- 
side are fuel stations and telephone boxes, 
and flanking the roadway are snow and 
avalanche fences of steel. There are sev- 
eral large circular parking places and inns. 
The trip over the range is practically effort- 
less to the motorist despite the fact that it 
is packed with thrills. This ease of trans- 
port was achieved through thrills of some- 
what less vicarious nature on the part of 
Walleck, the chief engineer and the corps 
of Alpine experts, contractors, engineers 
and workmen who labored under him for 
three years to complete the highway over 
which the tourists roll in a few hours. 

As there were no habitations, no electric 
power, no living facilities of any kind along 
the way when work started, these had to be 
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THE SOUTHERN ENTRANCE TO THE HIGHWAY 


The little town of Heiligenblut lies in the shadow of the great snow-covered peak from which 

the Gross Glockner Road takes its name. The town’s name is derived from a vial of Holy 

Blood that is said to have been brought from Constantinople and is still kept in the local 
church. At the lower left is one of the toll gates on the southern ramp of the road. 


provided before actual construction could 
begin. Machinery was moved into the range 
late in the summer of 1930. Villages of a 
hundred houses each were erected for the 
use of the workers, a task somewhat more 
difficult than the erection of workmen’s 
barracks elsewhere as the dwellings had to 
be sturdy enough to withstand the rigors 
of Alpine winters. In spring, 1931, work 
was started simultaneously on the two 
ramps of the road and was well-nigh com- 
pleted before the actual method of crossing 
the ridge had been decided upon. Walleck’s 
own route was selected, despite the fact 
that to use it it was necessary to haul the 
bedrock from a great distance, because it 
minimized the natural hazards most effec- 
tively. After removing the accumulated 
snows each spring the work would open, 
go on for four or five months and cease 
with the descent of the snows once more 
in September on the heights and in Novem- 


ber at lower levels. On August third and 
fourth, 1935, several weeks before the date 
set by Walleck in his contract, the road was 
officially opened. With characteristic devil- 
may-care abandon, the Austrians celebrated 
the event with mad motorcycle and auto- 
mobile races across the giddy course, races 
in which the most expert fools of two 
hemispheres demonstrated their foolhardi- 
ness without mishap. Immediately there- 
after the general trek across the Tauern 
started. 

The Gross Glockner trans-glacial road 
cost the Austrian taxpayers twenty-six 
million schillings, or about five and a half 
million dollars, an amount considered large 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The aver- 
age cost per mile of road was two hundred 
thousand dollars. Come what may to- 
morrow, however, there can be but little 
doubt that the road will prove an excellent 
investment. Its military implications are 
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a haven for tourists; Carinthia was thrown 
open to travelers from afar and the cher- 
ished Viennese retreats along the Woerther 
Lake began to take on an international 
complexion. More and more motorists 
rolled down into the Danube land to make 
the now easy circuit that embraces some of 
the most impressive mountain scenery in 
the world. 

When the road builders achieved the 
summit of the Glockner Route they dis- 
covered that they shared an experience 
with almost all other builders of difficult 
roads on the European continent. In short, 
they discovered that they were not the first 
to fling lines of communication over the 
Tauern. The Romans had been there before 
them. While blasting for the Hochtor Tun- 
nel the workmen unearthed an eight inch 
bronze statue of Hercules dating from the 
fifth century B.C., from which, however, it 
is not to be assumed that the Romans built 
their road at that date. In the fifth century 
Austria was part of the great pre-Christian 
Celtic civilization that dominated western 
and middle Europe. Rome extended her 
sway beyond the Alps much later and the 
Danube provinces played major roles in her 
imperial history only under the later em- 
perors, notably Marcus Aurelius, Tiberius, 
Diocletian and Justinian. Hence, the little 
bronze Hercules was already an antique 
when it took up its post in a shelter at the 
crest of the Tauern to guard the road built 
by slaves for legionnaires and for the pack 
animals that were bent upon carrying the 
loot of the Gastein Valley back to buy corn 
for the howling populace of the city on the 
Tiber. Since Rome, in this region in any 

(Continued on page 45) 


Ruggedness and joviality are 
characteristics frequently found 
in the peasants of East Tyrol. 


| The anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Tyrol the patriot 
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THE GOD WHO SPRANG FROM A PEARL 


Heirs of the pearl-born Teikirzi, the 
Todas are among the most interesting 
of India’s many people. Here is an ac- 
eount of their villages, of their herds 
of sacred buffaloes, of their sacrificial 


rites and of their burial customs. 


MLy recent wanderings in search of types 
led me to India. As a sculptor I was 
anxious to model the heads of aboriginal 
tribes.. My curiosity had long ago been 
aroused by tales of the Todas of the 
Blue Mountains, and their sacred buf- 
faloes. So when my work became im- 
possible in the jungles of the lowlands, 
I bethought me of the lovely hill stations 
of Ootacamund, and thither I journeyed. 

Lifted far beyond the scorching heat 
of the plains, seven thousand feet above 
sea level and due east of Calicut, there 
lies a plateau of rolling downs encircled 
by hills. Golden brown in color with 
evergreen forests called sholas and 
brooks in every fold, the downs undulate 
and melt away for miles into misty blue 
lines of hills, the famous Nilgiris. The 
air is bright and clear like wine. Here 
on this plateau lies Ootacamund, and 
here I met an educated Toda, one Dan- 
fiel Kodan, a Christian. Thanks to his 
help I was able to see many mands, as 
their picturesque villages are called, and 
to learn something about this dwindling 
tribe which now numbers a mere six 
hundred. The origins of the Todas are 
still a mystery to the ethnologists. 

The Todas believe that they have al- 
ways lived on the Blue Mountains. They 
say that God dropped a pearl on one of 
the hills and that out of the pearl came 
their god Teikirzi, who beat the earth 
with a cane. Out of the dust came a 
Toda, and a buffalo with a bell tied 
round its neck. This bell has been 
handed down and is preserved in their 
sacred cathedral at Bikkapathy. All the 
Toda ceremonies of buffalo worship, 
priests and dairy temples, are based upon 
the belief that Teikirzi showed them the 
way to live. 

A Toda mand is always found near 
running water, a mile or two off the 
beaten track, and protected on one side 
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from the winds by a shola. A village con- 
sists of three to six huts built close to- 
gether, with a dairy temple where the 
sacred milk is kept and buffalo kraals a 
little way off. The framework of the hut 
is made of bamboo canes laced together as 
in basket-making. The hut is shaped like 
a covered wagon, and the thatching is neatly 
done from the apex to the ground. The 
ends are of wood set back fully five feet 
from the top. This makes a porch over 
the miniature doorway which cannot be 
more than two and a half feet high and a 


foot and a half wide. I did not attempt 
to get inside a hut, but it is very funny to 
see the large Toda men wriggle in and out. 

On each side of the door there is a mud 
platform, where the women group together 
to embroider a cloak, or curl their hair. 
Inside the hut there is a high raised section 
on the left for sleeping; at the right a fire 
is built and all the cooking is done. There 
is nowhere for the smoke to escape, no 
window or ventilation of any sort. Sauce- 
pans of black pottery and bright brass are 
kept on a shelf at the back. If a stranger 


A TRIBESMAN AND HIS BUFFALO 


The wealth of the Todas consists of their splendid long-horned buffaloes. These beasts are! 
divided into two groups. The ordinary buffaloes, with horns curving upwards, are milked{ 
for the use of the village; the sacred buffaloes, with horns curving downwards, are tended only 

by the priests and their milk is kept in the dairy temple for special purposes. " 
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PREPARING FOR THE LAST RITES 


The burial ceremonies of the Todas are accompanied by elaborate rituals. 


ning of a child’s funeral. 


Here is the bezin- 


The body has been placed im a small cradle containing objects 
which might be of value in the life to come. 


The four men will carry the corpse to the 


funeral pyre, while the Kota musicians who are now seated in the background play the 
melancholy funeral dirge. 


touches an earthenware pot it must be 
broken and thrown away. 

The dairy, which is the Toda temple, 
is exactly the same shape as the hut, only 
still more carefully and beautifully made. 
There are usually stone blocks instead of 
wood at the ends, and on one I noticed 
rough carving just over the tiny door: a 
head of a buffalo, a five-point star and a 
crescent, and a date. There is always a 
walled-in enclosure, inside which no one 
is allowed. 

One of the most important mands is 
called Muthenad, or Pearl, and it is situ- 
ated on the hill of the legend. It is the 
only mand where sacrificial ceremonies take 
place quite near the huts. A group of 
stone marks the spot, and near to it is a 


huge stone ball that only a giant could 
lift. I have seen groups of large and small 


stone balls at other mands, and am told 
that the men play games with them and use 
them for trials of ‘strength. 

Polyandry has always been practiced by 


TODA MATRON 


The Toda women could scarcely be 
called attractive by our standards. 
Lachanthar, who served as a model 
for the author, is between twenty- 
five and thirty years of age and 
probably has three husbands. Her 
hair is covered with butter and 
twisted into long shiny curls. 


the Todas. When a woman is married and 
brought to the mand she usually becomes 
common property. The men for the most 
part are much handsomer than the women 
and very strong and agile. They wear a 
heavy homespun cloak thrown over the 
left shoulder like a aca toga. The 
women wear the sa garment, but they 
it less grac cfu The faces of the 
men are long and thin with well shaped 
noses, full protruding lips and beards. 
Their hair is arranged im a ring of Deau- 
tiful curls showing the shape of the head. 
All the women are plam and wrinkled 
except the very young girls. They have 
low brows, prominent teeth and peculiarly 
ugly mouths. Their only beauty is their 
long hair which is twisted in shiny curls. 

I was lucky enough to find an empty 
cottage at the back of a hotel in Ootaca- 
mund near the downs. My view oi the 
Blue Mountains framed in tall eucalyptus 
trees was a dream oi beauty ever-changing. 
Here the Todas came to sit for me while 
I drew and modeled them. My Toda 
servant, Tizzen, brought them from mands 
seventeen or twenty miles away, housed 
them at nearer villages, and came with a 
wide smile on the appointed days, leading 
them in as if they were buffaloes. 

One of the most interesting men I met 
was the son of Koriyal, once head of the 
tribe and fabulously rich. Koriyal lived 
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to be one hundred years old and was car- 
ried about in a palanquin by four Todas. 
His son, Melthurse, was exactly like him 
and wore his hair parted in the middle as 
his father did, tied with a knot of curls 
at the back. In the Toda clan everyone 
has a different name, for that of a dead 
person must never be mentioned. A new 
name is composed from a hill, rock or river. 

The Todas devote themselves exclusively 
to keeping buffaloes, of which they possess 


BEFORE THEIR HOME 


The Toda huts are made of bamboo elaborately and closely thatched. A small entranceway 
leads into a room which has no window, chimney or ventilation of any sort. Five or six of 
these huts comprise the ordinary Toda village which is always placed beside a stream, 


a very long-horned and valuable breed. A 
man’s riches are estimated by the size of 
his herd. There are three different breeds 
of buffalo of various degrees of sanctity, 
and at least three kinds of dairy temples. 
The priests are chosen with great care, and 
have different training and rules accord- 
ing to the type of dairy over which they 
officiate. 

One morning I went with my servant 
to see a milking ceremony at one of the 


mands, Some women were drinking milk 
at the door of one of the huts, and crawled 
out to greet me with wide smiles. They 
disappeared again almost immediately, for 
their movements are very restricted and 
they have nothing to do with the dairies 
and sacred buffaloes. Some of the buffaloes 
were being brought in from distant grazing 
grounds. This mand possesses one hun- 
dred buffaloes at least, but they have to be 
kept far away to get good pasture. 

At last the men came out of the- huts, 
huddled up in their cloaks and shivering. 
We had no common language, but I even- 
tually persuaded the head man to let me 
see a milking ceremony. The priest, a 
very old man, took off nearly all his clothes, 
and produced what looked like a drainpipe, 
but which was really a sacred milking ves- 
sel of bamboo. Sacred calves were let out, 
and ran straight to their respective mothers. 
Then the milking began. 

The sacred buffaloes are beautiful in 
shape and very aristocratic looking, with 
long light grey coats, short legs and very 
long horns curving downwards. The 

(Continued on page 47) 


SACRED GROUND 


The dairy, which is the Toda 
temple, is built on much the same 
lines as the huts. Only the priest 
is allowed within the stone wall. 
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In the Petrified Forest National Monument in Arizona, fossil trees are scattered over many square miles of desert land. This panoramic photograph 
shows the general formation of the land which differs sharply from the less arid regions of Wyoming where many of the fossil trees still stand upright. 


WYOMING'S NEWLY DISCOVERED PETRIFIED FOREST 


WELL, I should judg’t to be about thirty 
miles as the crow flies,’ my aged guide 
called to me above the roar of my car, 
grinding up a lonely and desolate sagebrush 
hillin Wyoming. Thirty miles as the crow 
flies, to be sure, but by the route we had 
taken the distance was nearer forty-five 
miles from the nearest sign of civilization. 
For hours we had steadily prodded our me- 
chanical beast up hills, down valleys, 
through dry creek beds, over rocks, sage- 
brush and sand to reach the newly discov- 
ered forest of petrified trees in that semi- 
arid country called Wyoming. 

A short item in a small town’s weekly 
paper aroused my attention about the new 
field of petrification near the little town of 
Green River in the southwestern corner of 
Wyoming. The article said that a sheep- 
herder, in driving his herd across the coun- 
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try, wanted to reach his grazing grounds as 
soon as possible, and in an attempt to do so 
had taken a short cut from the regular 
route. In the path of this short cut, he 
came upon the petrified tract of trees, one 
of the largest and best preserved ever to be 
found in Wyoming. 

Abnormally inclined toward such won- 
ders of nature after seeing the Petrified 
Forest National Monument in Apache 
County, Arizona, I became interested in 
this new find and decided to make a trip to 
see the new forest of fossilized trees. Ap- 
parently the people of Wyoming are used to 
such discoveries and took it to be something 
unimportant because, on going to Green 
River, I experienced great difficulty in find- 
ing anyone who knew anything about the 
fossil discovery. It developed that the 
sheepherder had long since moved on to 


other remote grazing grounds after an- 
nouncing his discovery, and no one knew 
of his whereabouts. From the editor of 
the small newspaper, I learned of a man 
living in a town nearby who was reputed to 
have made a trip to the field with the 
sheepherder. And that is how I came to 
know William Stroud, 

“Rocky Mountain Bill,” as Stroud was 
wont to be called, had guided me to the 
petrified forest, jogging and bumping end- 
less miles over hill and plain, and all the 
time muttering that the best way to reach 
our objective was by horseback and not by 
automobile. No part of Wyoming was en- 
tirely new to Rocky Mountain Bill, poet, 
philosopher and vagabond. Without a 
doubt there are few men who know as much 
about the secluded and hidden secrets of 
Wyoming topography as Stroud, and with 
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such infinite knowledge or perhaps intu- 
ition, he led me to the petrified forest which 
few white men have seen. We may assume 
that the Indians were familiar with it. ~ 

As I stood on a small hill where we 
stopped our car, below me a valley stretched 
out in the distance, dotted with seemingly 
hundreds of specimens of trees, long ago 
turned to stone. As we entered the valley, 
I had the feeling of entering a sanctuary; 
a curious silence pervaded it and the only 
sign of life was an occasional cottontail 
rabbit leaping with lightning speed for one 
of the many holes which honeycombed the 
ground. 

Now my companion was, indeed, a new 
personage. Again he was at home. His 
eyes sparkled and his tanned, wrinkled face 
beamed with a new contentment. It was 
really a job to keep up with him because, as 
a child in toyland, he ran from one log to 
another, chattering as a man possessed. In 
the field there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of specimens both standing and prone 
and he knows exactly where the most not- 
able ones are located. Far in the midst of 
the wilderness stood a remarkable specimen 
which he pointed out to me. As a precious 
gem in a case of less valuable jewels, this 
was a unique example of petrification in 
such an aggregation and stood seven feet 
high and had a diameter of over nine feet. 
Some distance away is another remarkable 
specimen of a fallen log which is fifty-five 
feet long and a little less than two feet in 
diameter. Many of the trees are so per- 
fectly preserved that the rings of growth 
can easily be counted. In most trunks the 
internal structure is also nearly as perfect 
as when the trees were living. In fact, if 
thin sections or slices of fossil wood are 
studied under a high powered microscope, 
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This section of a petrified log shows 
evidence of the tremendous pressure 
which has been placed upon it. 


National Park Service 


This huge petrified stump stands on top of Speciman Ridge in Yellowstone National Park. 


Year by year large chunks of the petrified tree, 
fall about the base. 


they are found to be as complete as sections 
cut from a piece of living wood. Each cell 
and vessel, with its characteristic pits and 
markings, is preserved exactly as it grew. 

After walking around for some time, I 
noticed by examining closely that there 
seemed to be several kinds of trees. Stroud 
told me that microscopic examinations have 
revealed over ten different species of trees 
in the fossil forests of Wyoming. Of 
these, there are many kinds of redwoods, 
pines, sycamores and oaks, but as he ex- 
plained to me, the trees are by no means the 
only fossil plants to be found. The fine- 
grained ashes and volcanic mud in which 
the forests were entombed also contain 
great numbers of impressions of plants, 
many of them very perfectly preserved. In 
fact, the petrified forests of Wyoming have 
revealed about one hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of fossil plants. 

Stroud left me to my serious thoughts 
while he wandered off to “kinda look over 
a gully up here aways.” 

In the meantime, as I gazed over the 
endless field of sleeping trees, I was im- 
pressed by the striking difference between 


: : loosened by wind, rain and snow break off and 
Petrified trees in the forest of southwestern Wyoming are similar to this. 


this expanse and that of the Petrified Forest 
National Monument in Arizona which I 
had visited some years before. Here the 
fossilized trees give the appearance of 
standing in the same position as when they 
were living and at a little distance it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish some of them from the 
lichen-covered stumps of kindred living 
species. 

In contrast the fossil forests of Arizona 
are scattered over many square miles of 
what is now almost desert and all trunks 
show evidence of having been transported 
from another district before they were 
turned to stone. As one views the Arizona 
forests from a short distance with their 
hundreds, even thousands, of segments of 
logs, it is difficult to realize that they are 
really turned to stone and are now exhumed 
from the earth. I do not think I can give 
a better description than a fellow wanderer 
who wrote: “the appearance they present 
is not unlike a ‘log drive’ which has been 
stranded by receding waters and left until 
the bark had disappeared, many of them 
falling into partial decay.” 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A TRAFFIC MAESTRO BEFORE THE CHIGI 
PALACE IN ROME 


Photographs by Alfred Eisenstaedt from Pix 
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The Piazza Colonna is one of the busiest squares in 
Rome. Here before the Palazzo Chigi, white-clad 
and imperturbable, stands one of the capital’s proudest 
officials in control of the crescendos and diminuen- 
dos of metropolitan traffic. His gestures are as 
precise as those of an orchestra leader. What result 
would he achieve if he could find the equivalent for 
wood winds, strings and brasses in the noisy proces- 
sion of motor cars, trucks and pedestrians? Perhaps 
it would be the symphony of twentieth century urban 
life about which modern composers are dreaming. 
The symphony should, of course, be dedicated to 
Marienetti, the arch-priest of Futurism who has 
shown such a prodigious admiration for so many 
aspects of life in our highly mechanized world. 
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The California Institute of Technology has built a special laboratory in which the effects of waves and tides on the sandy bottom of the ocean may be 
studied. The varied action of the sea may be produced artificially in the concrete troughs and basins and the effects measured accurately. 


BLOCKING THE MAILED FIST OF THE 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


Neptune wages continual war with the coast lines of 


America. How this onslaught is being met is a fascinat- 


ing story of conflict between man 


FATHER PACIFIC raged and tore at 
‘the California coastline. The storm built 
up in intensity until the sea literally bat- 
tered in the shore at Anaheim Landing, 
opening a channel where none before had 
existed. By some odd quirk of fate, the 
ocean at the same time closed the old en- 
trance a~mile distant. Farmers found it 
impossible to move their grain to the ware- 
house and sat disconsolately on their 
wagons. 

But you have heard only half the story. 
The sea moves in strange ways its wonders 
to perform. As we project ourselves for- 
ward eighteen months, we see the Pacific 
making amends. Slowly it cuts at the old 
bank, backfills into the newly made chan- 
nel—and again, presto, the entrance is 
moved back to its original position. 

This is only a manifestation. The oceans 
are not always so kind. During at least 
the last century the Atlantic has chewed 
two feet every year off the New Jersey 
coast. The Pacific has shifted beaches and 
rocky headlands seemingly at will. Liter- 


and nature. 


ally, the North American continent is 
wearing away, being carried by streams and 


the seas themselves outbound ... ever 
outbound ... who can explain this? 
No one. But man can match wits with 


the seas in scientific laboratories and be- 
low the oceans themselves. Residents of 
states bordering the Atlantic and Pacific 
see the results of these desperate efforts 
to save the geography of the continent as 
tiny fingers of steel or concrete jutting 
from the mainland into the oceans. These 
structures are called groins. Innocent in 
appearance, they are building up beaches 
at an unbelievable rate. The groin system 
already has proved effective on the New 
Jersey coast, the Long Island coast, in Cali- 
fornia, and on the coasts of England, the 
North Sea and the Baltic Sea. 

In theory, the groins prevent diagonal 
swirling action of the waves which carry 
grains of sand away from the foreshore. 
They do not actually resist the waves as 
they roll up on the beaches, but there is 
a secondary movement of water following 


SEA 


the breaking of each wave. It is this 
movement, hard by the bottom, which the 
groins resist. The water moves more 
slowly, the sand drops to the bottom and 
—again, presto—the beach builds up 
again. That simple. A report of the Los 
Angeles County Advisory Board on Beach 
Protection so stated the theory. 

I shall not bore you with a theoretical 
discussion, but before proceeding with the 
story of daring scientists who have gone 
down to—and beneath—the sea in their 
efforts to halt the depredations of the 
oceans it may be interesting to note the 
causes of these serious attacks. 

“The principal cause of the wearing 
away of the coast line,” says the report to 
which I already have referred, “aside from 
land-slips in cliffs or headlands due to bad 
drainage or geologic formation, is the wave 
action produced by high tides and onshore 
gales.” 

The breaking wave moves material, pos- 
sibly from the sea bottom, up the beach. 
Then it reverses, flows seaward again, 
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eroding and carrying sand with it. Here 
the sea preserves a very delicate balance, 
else in a short time it either would pile 
huge quantities of materials of all sorts 
on the continents, or sweep the continents 
into the sea. There could be no other 
conclusion. 

Now mark this! 

“The sea level at the place where the 
wave breaks on the shore is raised by the 
action of the on-shore winds and by the 
impetus of the waves, and a consequent 
undercurrent toward the sea_ results,” 
Colonel Charles T. Leeds points out. 
“This undercurrent has a marked effect 
in pulling down the beach and conveying 
the material seaward. 

“An on-shore wind always produces an 
undertow, and the more violent the gale 
the greater the erosive effect. Conversely, 
an off-shore gale so changes the form of 
the waves and the direction of the current 
as to produce a tendency to build up the 
beach. The waves are continually operat- 
ing to change the shape of the coast, cut- 
ting or filling according to wind and wave 
conditions, but the greatest movement of 
material takes place when there is a com- 
bination of wind, waves and tide ac- 
companied by ground swells.” 

In addition to the direct attacks, the 
oceans are constantly drifting alongshore. 
This movement may not remove whole sec- 
tions of the shores and carry them to sea, 
but it at least will change their configura- 
tion by eating out an indentation in one 
place and depositing it in another. 

What is now being done to stay the mailed 
fist of the seas? 

The Beach Erosion Board of the United 
States army has moved forward to the 
attack, hoping in a few years to beat back 
the seas, to preserve our coast lines and 
thus hold the physical outlines of the 
United States not only as they are now, 
but actually to build them out again into 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

When we look at the New Jersey coast 
line in the light of history we see quickly 
why it becomes necessary to take sensa- 
tional steps looking toward preservation of 
the continent. 

By way of brief background, it is well 
to recall that along the New England coast, 


BUILDING A GROIN 


Motor trucks are bringing huge blocks of concrete which will be used in building a 
groin near Montevito, California. The derrick will lift the concrete block by block into 
the Pacific until the erosive action of the waves is halted. 


as well as the Pacific, rocky headlands 
reach down to the borders of the oceans. 
Between these headlands bays are formed, 
which as time passes become deeper or 
cease to exist altogether as masses of sand 
shift from place to place at the whim of 
the seas. 

There have been many inlets in the shore 
line of New Jersey since the earliest known 
times. Some of these have been closed 
by the natural action of the ocean. There 
are no moraines or rocky headlands along 
that section of the coast recently studied 
by government engineers. There the coast 
is low and flat. The beach consists of a 
mixture of materials eroded from the 


mountains to the west and laid down as 
marine deposits in the dim past when the 
coastline was submerged beneath the sea. 


As the centuries roll along something is 
happening to the coast lines, has been hap- 
pening for a long, long time. Our beaches 
have wandered seaward, then retreated 
again. Generally, their movements have 
been marked by definite retreats. 

Can we measure them? Consider these 
figures. The New Jersey State Board of 
Commerce and Navigation estimates that, 
during a recent eighty year period, the 
coast line washed away to the tune of two 
feet every year along the one hundred 
thirty-four miles of ocean front! 

Of course, this erosion has not taken 
place at a uniform rate. Yet it represents 
an eating away of the coast of forty miles 
every hundred thousand years. Slow and 
feeble when measured in terms of human 


life, but exceedingly rapid when thought _ 


of in relation to geological time. In any 

event, were the wearing away process to 

continue without interruption, one could 

easily visualize the time when New Jersey 

and her sister coastal states no longer 
(Continued on page 44) 


Bulwarks against the endless 

fury of the sea, these powerful 

groins minimize the effects of 

the waves and the undertow. 

They serve to build out the 

beach as the sand settles against 
them, 
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PAGAN RITES IN MODERN GUATEMALA 
(Continued from page 10) 


“T hope you can find time to stay 
and see more of these Indians. In 
any case, goodbye and God bless 
you!” He left us and went over to 
the Indians, to listen to their 
troubles and give them advice and 
consolation—the good padre of Chi- 
chicastenango. 

Sunday was the big market-day 
in Chichicastenango, and all morn- 
ing the Indians were flocking into 
the pueblo from every direction, 
coming along the roads in family 
groups, each member loaded to ca- 
pacity with the wares he hoped to 
trade, and each in the distinctive 
costume of his native pueblo. Tem- 
porary stalls with canvas awnings 
were set up under the eucalyptus 
trees, and by eleven o'clock the 
square was a brilliantly colored 
chaos of men and women and chil- 
dren milling about between brightly 
decorated stalls, trading and argu- 
ing in the gutteral monosyllables 
of the Quiché tongue. It was Sun- 
day and market-day, and the In- 
dian women were decked out in 
every article of finery that their 
men could afford. 

The Indian society has a _ hier- 
archy of its own, and the aristoc- 
racy can be distinguished in the 
market-place by the amount of em- 
broidery on the men’s costumes, by 
the elaborateness of design on the 
women’s Auipiles and the weight of 
silver beads (Christmas-tree  sil- 
ver) that drape in great multiple 
loops over neck and_ shoulders. 
Some of these women must have 
been princesses at least, their bos- 
oms buried under a glittering aval- 
anche of silver balls. Appropriately, 
it was the tall, the stately, the 
really beautiful Indian girls, who 
were the most elaborately dressed. 

The interest of the market-place 
was eclipsed by the interest of the 
church and the observation of the 
religious rites of these heathen 
Christians. The ceaseless thump- 
thump of the drums, one or two at 
a time, still punctuated the atmos- 
phere of the village. It was the 
festival of some saint, San Miguel 
I believe, and in the hut where his 
image was kept an Indian sat beat- 
ing a drum before it, for what oc- 
cult purpose nobody knows. For 
three days, always, the image of 
the saint is celebrated by the drum, 
and at the end of that time it may 
be that it is carried out in proces- 
sion for an airing about town. 

I watched the Indians arriving at 
church for mass, coming in groups 
of fifteen or so, led by a man who 
played the fife and carried on his 
back a drum beaten by another who 
walked behind him. At the church 
the drum and fife were played for 
several minutes while the company 
stood about on the steps, burning 
incense and shooting rockets off 
over the square. Then the drum 
was left on the steps and the In- 
dians disappeared through the dark 
portals to continue their rites in- 
side. 
| The steps of the church were 
crowded with Indian men swinging 
censers of incense from which 
clouds of thick smoke rose in the 
air. On the second stép was a 
stone oven, about a foot high, be- 


fore which stood a group of men 
intoning their Quiché prayers in 
loud sing-song voices that rose and 
fell with ceaseless pleading. Occa- 
sionally a voice would grow shrill 
and impatient, then fall back again 
into its normal monody. All this 
time, flowers and cakes of incense 
were being offered up to—who 
knows? Every few minutes a 
rocket would go hissing from the 
steps, singing toward the clouds... 
then pop and fall spinning back 
into the crowded square. One such 
rocket, waiting to explode till it 
fell at my feet, almost contributed 
an unexpected sacrifice to the 
cause. 

Strange as it was, all this cere- 
mony carried on outdoors was part 
of the ritual of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as these people understood 
it. But to them the outside of the 
church was equally appropriate for 
religious ceremony as the interior; 
some instinct for outdoor worship, 
unknown in the North, persisted in 
these Indians, a remainder of the 
religion which their ancestors had 
practiced. 

Later I went inside the church 
to my balcony of the day before. 
The interior was obscured by thick 
clouds of smoke, but the little 
groves of candles arrayed along the 
floor all the way up to the altar 
twinkled through it, and about 
them I could make out the shadowy 
forms of Indian men going through 
their mysterious ritual. All the time 
there was a loud roar of blended 
voices in prayer, and from the 
tangle of Quiché words you could 
occasionally distinguish the names 
of San Pedro, Santo Tomas, or 
other saints. 

The men alone were engaged in 
the ritual. The women and children 
squatted on their haunches beside 
them, motionless and impassive. (It 
is only the lord of the household 
whose position permits him to hold 
intercourse with the gods). As 
they intoned their prayers the men 
lighted the candles, moved them 
about, scattered rose petals, and 
made strange passes in the air with 
their hands. 

Out in the market again there 
was a procession of about twenty 
men with silver ceremonial staffs 
threading its way back and forth 
among the stalls; through and 
through, first this way, then that, 
weaving religion into the pattern 
of the market-place. 

On a hill near the town was an 
idol that the Indians still wor- 
shipped, and in the afternoon I 
started off with my guide to visit 
it. We trudged out along an In- 
dian path through corn fields, and 
on the way stopped at the adobe 
hut of a tailor, a little wrinkle- 
faced Indian with _ eyeglasses, 
whose function it was to make the 
ceremonial costumes and masks 
that were used in the big fiestas. 
The walls inside were hung with 
elaborately embroidered velvet 
mantles and _ brightly colored 
masks—rosy faces with red beards 
—beside the inevitable posters ad- 
vertising Cafeasperina Bayer. In 
one corner stood a native marimba, 
made with hollow gourd shells, and 


the obliging little Indian played us 
a very jaunty native tune, a repeti- 
tious and meaningless patter of gay 
notes that seemed to have no be- 
ginning or-end. Like a bird’s song, 
it tinkled on in the corner of the 
room for a few moments and then 
left off abruptly—no more signifi- 
cant than the aimless beating of 
drums. rare 
From the tailor’s hut we climbed 
up the steep slope of a hill coy- 
ered with pine and oak, back and 
forth on a mud path. Nearing the 
top we heard, through the trees, 
the low monotone of a human 
voice rising and falling in prayer, 
like the voices in church. It grew 
louder as we approached, till sud- 
denly we came out on top, into 
an open space about fifteen feet in 
diameter. At one end, in a semi- 
circular altar of piled stones, stood 
the grotesque figure of a stone 
idol, arms crossed stiffly on its 
breast, face blackened with soot. 
In the center of the open space, 
facing the idol, was an old Indian 
praying in a loud voice, offering 
flowers and candles, and burning 
incense before the stone face. At 
one edge an Indian boy squatted, 
occasionally handing the man the 
articles needed for his ritual. We 
were witnessing, unexpectedly, an 
ancient Mayan hill-top ceremony. 
The face of the old man was 
completely impassive, uninterested 
in his own actions, and his voice 
rose and fell mechanically, as if it 
proceeded without his own volition. 
Sometimes whatever it was that 
spoke within him grew shrill and 
excited, but the man himself never 
lost his calm, dispassionate look. 
More incense was heaped on the 
flames before the stone face, more 
flowers, Candles that had gone out 
were re-lighted from other candles. 
All the time the voice rose and fell 
of its own accord, like the waves of 
the sea. My guide and I stood 


behind a bush, pretending to be en- 
grossed in our own affairs. He un- 
derstood something of the Quiché 
tongue -and finally made out that 
the man was praying to the moun- 
tain god, Turucach, invoking pro- 
tection for his son on a journey to 
the coast that the lad was about to 
undertake. The blackened and im- 
passive face of the idol remained 
blank, the ears ornamented with 
representations of jade pieces, re- 
mained unhearing ... , but the 
voices lifted and fell nevertheless, 
addressing the stone as if it were 
living flesh. 

We grew tired of waiting and 
wandered about the woods to pick 
mushrooms. At the end of an hour 
the voice suddenly ceased, the two 
Indians gathered up their things 
and went off. When they had gone 
we approached to examine the al- 
tar. The stone image was about 
three feet high and represented in 
crude form a human figure; its arms 
were crossed stiffly over its breast, 
the modelling was harsh and ex- 
tremely simple, the whole was 
blackened with the smoke of fires 
that had been built before it, and 
there were white streaks across its 
face from the droppings of vul- 
tures that were so irreverent as to 
sit on its head. The nose had been 
partly broken away and the top 
quarter of the head was cracked 
off, resting in position only of its 
own weight. In a semi-circle about 
it on each side were piled up all 
sorts of carved stones and stone in- 
cense pots, fragments that would 
have graced many a museum collec- 
tion. 

There the altar stood, the fire still 
burning before it, symbol of a leg- 
end that had resisted the persecu- 
tions of generations of white 
priests. But the persecutions were 
not entirely in vain; for among 
the stones were several cut in the 
shape of the cross. 


THE NOMAD LAPPS GO TO SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 15) 


direction of the trek; animal whimsy 
and seasonal variations dictate the 
locale of the grazing sites during the 
remainder of each year. Whole 
families leave the temporary villages, 
apparently without reluctance, to fol- 
low their herds. 

With genuine concern for the 
preservation of the fundamentals of 
Laplandic culture, the Swedish au- 
thorities are endeavoring to teach 
something besides reindeer roping. 
There is no coercion, and the schools 
are adjusted specifically to the pe- 
culiar needs of the Lapps. Perhaps 
this thoughtful treatment is responsi- 
ble for the undeniable gratitude and 
love which Sweden has won from 
her wild tenants. 

With insight and wisdom the no- 
mad schools have been placed in op- 
eration, and if one may judge by the 
results already achieved their suc- 
cess seems assured. Although the 
schools attempt to teach young Lap- 
landers the “government language” 
every effort is made to encourage the 
use of the Finno-Ugric tongue used 
by the Lapps. Education is based on 
Laplandic lore and material, and the 
teachers use discretion in dealing 


with their excessively shy and race 
conscious pupils. 

Although the tribes are encour- 
aged to abandon their gypsy ways 
and to settle down in permanent vil- 
lages, the schools follow the herd 
when the urge to wander overcomes 
the Laplanders. Each school, of 
course, has only one teacher. Ses- 
sions are conducted only at those 
times when it is convenient, for 
school work must be subordinated 
to the business of initiating the 
young Lapps into the knowledge of 
reindeer herding. 

It is one of the most difficult tasks 
in the world to wean a people with 
gypsy instincts to a solid community 
life and spirit. Nevertheless, the 
Swedish government has made an 
auspicious beginning and the num- 
ber of nomads is diminishing. The 
methods used by the Swedish edu- 
cators are commencing to make their 
teachings effective. The nomad 
school is an interesting social ex- 
periment. No country is so well 
equipped to conduct the experiment 
as Sweden; none offers quite so fine 
a laboratory as little-known Lapland. 


* * * 
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FARTHEST EAST IN CANADA 


(Continued from page 27) 


about a new orientation of his social 
life. 


In the old days, the bulk of the 
trading in New Annan was done at 
the “Corner” or village which was, 
on an average, about four miles from 
the most distant farms of the town- 
ship. The post office was also 
located there. Today the New Annan 
farmers trade in Tatamagouche, nine 


miles away, and make occasional 
trips to Truro, upward of thirty 
miles away. Moreover they think 


nothing of going twenty miles to see 
a ball game or attend a picnic. (Base- 
ball is a highly popular sport in the 
countryside; Nova Scotia is covered 
with a network of leagues; and every 
hamlet has a team.) 


All this has contributed to integrat- 
ing the life around the formerly 
distant village of Tatamagouche 
rather than in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. The effect is not only 
social; it is also economic; for the 
system of selling cream came in after 
the automobile made its collection 
possible during most of the months 
of the year. Furthermore, the intro- 
duction of the telephone, still more 
recently, has made a further contri- 
bution to reducing the isolation and 
since “central” is in Tatamagouche, 
this has added further to the pull of 
this once distant village. 


It is apparent, then, that while the 
traditional elements in the life of the 
hill farmer of Nova Scotia are very 
powerful, the introduction of new- 
fangled devices is subtly transform- 
ing his way of living. Yet none of 
them is sufficiently all-embracing 
really to disrupt the isolation and 
routine characteristic of the region 
which would be utterly oppressive 
even today to those not prepared for 
it. The “world” is far away in New 
Annan even in 1935 and, it seemed 
to me, was remarkably unimportant. 
Immediate and pressing issues in 
New York City were distant rumors 
there. The causes of the impending 
radical changes in the larger world 
were seemingly not even present in 
the hills. 


And yet they have not escaped en- 
tirely. Superficial though my ob- 
servations this last summer neces- 
sarily were, I could see indications 
of effects, the causes of which had to 
be traced far outside the immediate 
neighborhood. For one thing, a 
decade ago it seemed as though the 
countryside might become depopu- 
lated or at best the place of residence 
of old people. Today there is a sur- 
plus of young men and women. As 
yet they have been fairly well ab- 
sorbed into the family organizations, 
but the time will come when they 
will want to set up families of their 
own and earn their own livings. 


What then will be the answer? 
There is very little farm land of any 
value which is not now occupied. 
There is small encouragement, in 
terms of earnings, for bringing more 
land into cultivation. There is, most 
importantly, no opportunity for the 
young people to migrate either to 
expanding areas within Canada or in 
the United States, whither the young 
drifted from the late nineties through 
the nineteen-twenties in large num- 


bers. In short, the slowing down of 
expansion in those areas to which 
thousands of Nova Scotians mi- 
grated during the four decades men- 
tioned has backed up the population 
in the hills. Soon it will seek an 
outlet. Where will it go? The 
answer is not at all apparent. 


Again the vast significance of 
lumbering in providing a_ supple- 
mentary income has been emphasized. 
The lumber market has been disor- 
ganized for five years. While it may 
stabilize, it will likely be on a low 
level as to price and demand. More- 
over there is, in some sections, the 
problem of exhaustion of supply. 
My host remarked that if the timber 
should run out, he did not see how 
people could continue to live in New 
Annan. As yet the provincial govern- 
ment has done very little to teach 
and enforce the principles of scien- 
tific forest exploitation and has done 
practically nothing in the way of re- 
forestation. The forests are left at 
the mercy of the private enterprises 
and while the family lumber lots are 
managed by rule of thumb methods 
which have kept some of them pro- 
ductive for fifty years even though 
they are but one hundred acres in 
extent, the commercial operators in 
Nova Scotia have introduced the 
same destructive methods that were 
so disastrously used in the Lake 
States and the Southern Appalachians 
of the United States. 


This cannot go on for ever, as the 
local farmers are beginning to 
realize. While scientific reforesta- 
tion can make a vast contribution to 
rehabilitation, it cannot supply many 
farmers with a reasonable supple- 
mentary income while the trees are 
growing. In that intervening period 
between the exhaustion of the virgin 
forest and the bringing of the new 
forests into production, the local pop- 
ulation may be so reduced in in- 
come that slum conditions will appear 
in the Nova Scotia hills as they have, 
to use the same examples, in the 
Lake States cut-over region and the 
Southern Appalachians. That is a con- 
summation devoutly to be shunned. 


It is to be shunned not only be- 
cause rural slums are even worse pest 
spots than urban slums, but because 
the way of life of these Nova Scotia 
hill farmers, with its non-pecuniary 
values, is valuable and appealing. 
Given a sound economic basis, it can 
go on slowly progressing as it has for 
the last quarter century until it offers 
as rewarding an existence as is ever 
to be won by any except the very 
fortunate in the urban agglomerations 
of the larger world. It is not be- 
cause my roots are in it that I say 
so, for I shall never return to it ex- 
cept aS a summer visitor, but because 
it is being increasingly borne in upon 
me that whatever its drawbacks, the 
life of the Nova Scotia hill farmer is 
productive of those values which so 
frequently completely escape the mod- 
ern urban man, kindliness, generosity 
and, particularly, serenity. They 
should not be allowed to perish from 
the earth simply because blind poli- 
ticlans do not see their way clear to 
put a curb on profit-grabbing timber 
speculators, 
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BLOCKING THE MAILED FIST OF THE SEA 
(Continued from page 40) 


would exist as geographic units of 
this commonwealth. 

Let me take you with me on an 
interesting journey along the Atlan- 
tic coast. Then you will see how 
these scientists are going about to 
preserve the physical integrity of the 
nation. 

Visitors who saw government 
workers dump several wagon loads 
of red sand in two trenches along 
the beach at Seaside Heights, New 
Jersey, sand like that with which it 
was brought into association except 
for color, gave little heed to the sig- 
nificance of the experiment when 
they saw the grains moved by waves. 
Yet the scientists learned that the 
id was picked up by the water and 
ed in suspension as fast as the 
ent flowed to new locations as 
far distant as five hundred feet. 

But this was only a beginning. The 
experiment gave some indication of 
h movements, too complex to de- 
tail here. We can, however, trace 
the movement of sand under water 
old ther Atlantic pounds at the 


old F 


sh ore iP 

Here we «board a small boat to ac- 
company a diver to his positions, 
m two hundred feet to a mile off 
re. He descends on each occa- 
sion to the bottom, in depths rang- 
ing from thirteen to fifty feet. As 
he walks slowly along the bottom, he 
notes that the movement of sand 
ng the bottom grows less as we 
move farther out from the shore and 


the water increases in depth. Even 
the character of the movement 
changes. When near shore the 


waves churn up the water along the 
bottom, raising clouds of sand which 
move in the direction of the waves 

in a general direction with the 
e drift. There the sand 
»wly, and hardly reaches the 
1 vs. d before the next waves 
come along to send it kicking and 
rolling again. In spots more remote 
from shore, however, the sand par- 
ticles move close to the bottom and 
are not generally subjected to such 
violent disturbances. The bulk of the 
movement in that locality takes place 
within three hundred and fifty feet 

i the shore. 

We do not confine our studies to 
location however. We move 
down to Pensacola. Two-foot-high 
waves roll along in seven feet of 
water. These waves disturb the bot- 
tom, but—significantly—they do not 
always have the same effect. Some 
waves raise a considerable cloud of 
sand, which drifts away with the 
current only to settle quickly at new 
locations. Here we have a new con- 
figuration of the Florida coast in the 
making. At other times no sand 
would be raised from its resting 
place. Why, none can explain. 

Sand alone does not reveal all we 
want to learn about it, however. So 
we sail once more to New Jersey 
and find ourselves off Long Branch. 
On deck are sixty croquet balls 
weighted with lead. Rather large to 
represent tiny sand particles, but we 
must be able to see them as they 
settle through the water. On ac- 
count of the added weight they will 
sink at about the same speed as sand. 
Thirty of the balls are dropped over- 
board along a line parallel to the 


ae 
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shore, a half-mile out. Later, during 
rough weather, the other thirty are 
dropped at intervals along the Long 
Branch pier. 

Only one of the sixty is recovered. 
It has lost its weight and risen to the 
surface, to be washed ashore. But 
the experiment is not a failure. 
Rather, it indicates that the bottom 
forces either were not sufficiently 
strong or were not moving in the 
right direction to move the balls 
ashore. 

These represent the more rudi- 
mentary methods of science. In ad- 
dition to the movement of actual 
sand particles we must turn our 
thoughts and observations to the 
water forces—hydraulic, if you please 
—acting on the sand. Are they suf- 
ficiently strong to pick up the par- 
ticles, or merely shuffle them along 
the bottom? How complex the study 
is. Currents moving down the coast 
must be considered; likewise the or- 
bital movements caused by the pass- 
age of each wave. 

Dr. G. B. Pegram of Columbia 
University makes it possible to study 
these vagaries of the sea and their 
consequences. Meters which he de- 
signed are so light that the propellers 
reverse virtually instantaneously, thus 
making it possible to determine the 
speed of currents following each 
wave. An electric recording device 
shows both the direction and speed 
of the water’s movement. 

Wave action and currents have 
produced a comparatively straight 
alignment of the Jersey shoreline. 
The Beach Erosion Board has found 
that the most powerful forces come 
from impact of the water from 
plunging waves, with a _ resultant 
tendency of the sand to seek quieter 
waters. A new beach may be formed 
when a storm casts sand so high that 
ordinary waves cannot reach it. Or 
the same storm may carry sand to 
sea, later to return it either to the 
same point or elsewhere. 

A river of sand moving in a rather 
narrow belt close to the Jersey shore 
has been found to exist. Ten miles 
south of Seaside Heights the move- 
ment is definitely southerly, while 
near Long Branch it is northerly. No 
rhyme and no apparent reason. 

What strange migrations occur! 
At Rockaway Inlet and -at Sandy 
Hook, where the beach assumes a 
curved alignment with a hook bend- 
ing toward the interior of the bay, 
one notes the migration of inlets on 
account of the windward point build- 
ing out into the inlet mouth. The 
inlet at, Long Beach, L. I., and that 
at Moriches Inlet, L. I., formed in 
1929, afford examples of migration. 
In the case of New York harbor, 
wave action tends to direct sand 
drifting alongshore towards the en- 
trance. Tidal action tends to move 
sand south at Cape May and north 
at Cape Henlopen. 

And there you have the story of 
our shores and beaches. Whence 
came those narrow strips of sand 
which afford millions pleasure in 
summer no one knows. Some will be 
lost unless man exerts his engineer- 
ing genius—as he is now doing—to 
stay the inroads of the sea. Others 
will grow ever wider, profiting at 
the expense of migrating neighbors. 
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AUSTRIA’S NEW ROADWAY TO THE CLOUDS 


(Continued from page 32) 


case, furnished not pioneers but ex- 
pert exploiters, it can be assumed 
that Rome’s predecessors saw first the 
value of a communication over the 
Tauern. The reasons for that im- 
portance were other in ancient times 
than in ours. 

Well into the Middle Ages the 
Gastein Valley possessed valuable 
goid mines. The Celts engaged in 
profitable trafic in the metal cen- 
turies before Rome’s rise. From 
Roman times on the metal was taken 
over the Tauern to be made into 
jewelry and sent back into middle 
Europe, considerable profit accruing 
to bearers and craftsmen in the 
process. With the rise of the schools 
of smiths north of the Alps, the 
route languished. The gold of Gas- 
tein was exhausted in the Middle 
Ages. As luck would have it, the 
Gasteiner folk did not suffer much 
thereby, for by that time the highly 
curative nature of their baths had 
been recognized and another ready 
source of wealth was theirs. 

Zell am See, Furth, Bruck, pre- 
sented smiling faces in the early 
morning sunlight on that morning 
when the bus in which we rode 
passed along the Salzach Valley to 
turn south through Bruck in Pinz- 
gau and Bad Fusch. We passed a 
herd of heavy Pinzgau cattle com- 
ing down, much begarlanded, from 
their high pasturage to the harvest 
festival. They tossed their massive 
dun-colored heads haughtily as they 
made way for the bus, as though 
well aware of the fame of their 
breed which has been exported even 
to South America because of its 
hardiness. The road began to climb 
beyond Fusch and was in steady 
ascent from Verleiten on. 

We stopped beyond Verleiten, in a 
cup of valley from which the moun- 
tains rise without much ceremony, to 
take morning coffee in a curious inn 
with a curious name. The “Lukas 
Hansl,” which name is the equivalent 
in German of, say, the “Smith John,” 
is as bleak of facade as the location 
demands, but within there is a riot 
of red and blue painted furniture. 
As for Lukas Hansl, himself, who 
came forth speedily to greet us, he 
was a handsome white-haired gentle- 
man with nothing of the stalwart 
peasant about him, but stalwart he 
surely must have been for he and his 
forebears have dwelt in the same 
yellow frame house behind the inn 
for some five hundred years. It is 
a record to be proud of in this 
region. 

Lukas Hans! laughed as he glanced 
around at the massive chunks of 
rock which the peaks have tossed 
down in an effort to demolish him 
and his effects, “We really get on 
with the mountains,” he explained 
quite as though the whole matter 
were a question of maintaining the 
proper diplomatic relations with the 
peaks. We shivered, one and all, as 
we let our glances ascend beyond the 
narrow wedges of trees, beyond the 
angry moraines, for the gray granite 
of the peaks that gird the valley 
of the “Lukas Hans!” are grim and 
foreboding, 

As we followed the four swooping 
curves of the road beyond Verleiten, 


the motors of the smaller cars ahead 
of us and behind began to spit nas- 
tily. We were well above the tree 
line now. Looking down we could 
see the white ribbon of road cury- 
ing back upon itself and dozens of 
cars like specks far below us. On 
the Piffalpe we had our first sudden 
breath-taking glimpse of the white 
wilderness above. Roadside signs 
announced significantly the names of 
the rocky ravines and hollows which 
we passed. “Hexenkuche,” the 
“Witches’ Kitchen,” reminded us that 
according to popular legend the 
witches who control the dread thun- 
der and lightning dwell in such 
regions of lonely grandeur. We had 
long since ceased to notice the de- 
tails of the lifeless region we were 
traversing for the white peaks, 
sharply defined against the blue and 
empty sky, seemed very close. 

The bus swung off the main road 
at the Edelweisspitze, that side spur 
of roadway built especially for sight- 
seers. We got out at the parking 
space there and climbed the Edel- 
weisspitz’s tip on foot. 

Thirty-seven peaks dominated by 
the Glockner, all over ten thousand 
feet high, thrust: heavenward about 
us. We counted nineteen glaciers 
sparkling in the sun. Northward the 
waters of Bavarian lakes gleamed 
green blue against the German hills; 
to the south the staccato fingers of 
the Dolomites loomed. Sitting on the 
terrace of the little shelter that is 
lashed by stout cables to the moun- 
tainside, we consumed beer and 
wurstl in silence as we yielded to 
that timeless kind of lassitude in- 
duced by a rare atmosphere, and 
contemplated a snow storm beating 
upon a Tyrolean peak far away. At 
the Franz Josef Hut we could gaze 
down into the depths of the great 
Pasterzen Glacier and inspect the 
Glockner at closer range. Beside 
the Glockner there is a white, per- 
fectly conical peak called the Jo- 
hannesspitze that might be Fujiyama 
but for its location. 

Descending along the southern 
ramp of the road into Heiligenblut 
we carried with us a keen realization 
of what high mountains may mean 
to those who spend their lives among 
them. At the little white church of 
Heiligenblut we inspected the cem- 
etery where the lost climbers rest, 
but we did not wonder any longer 
just what it is about scaling lofty 
peaks that has such a dangerous 
fascination for men. On through 
the green walled Moll Valley. with its 
wayside shrines, its flashing cataracts, 
its smiling peasantry, ,on, through 
Lienz where the brown faced climb- 
ers from many lands, wave to one in 


the village square, we. moved always | 


with the crescendo of the Glockner 
behind us. At the crest of the road 
near Iselsberg the bus stopped. It 
was sunset and behind us the white 
of the Glockner yielded to flame and 
gold and indigo, while before us the 
entirely different outline of the Lien- 
zer Dolomites seemed like a colossal 
conflagration. We took a last long 
look at the Tauren as the bus rolled 
on, carrying us into the mildness of 
castled Carinthia. 
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HEAVEN AND HELL IN THE RIMROCK 
(Continued from page 13) 


Rockies, vast herds of sheep 
cattle are driven to a ee 


a little feed behind the ae 
rock escarpments and in the thick 


| pinon forests, 


Winter is a dificult time for the 
men who have to take care of the 
flocks. Through the long bitter 
nights the sheepherders sit in their 
lonely tents, ears alert for a sudden 
stampede which will tell that a preda- 
tory animal, hunger-boldened, has at- 
tacked the defenseless ewes. Even 
when nights pass undisturbed, the 
men have to be up before dawn, mov- 
ing the sheep to new benches where 
there is fresh browsing on shad scale 
and rabbit brush. 

Often blizzards 
plateaus. No sheep will f 
driven snow. They turn and ret 
blindly in front of it, paying little 
heed to where they go or what hap- 
pens to them on the way, frequently 
trampling each other to death in a 
dumb frenzy of fear to escape the 
storm. The herder and his smart, 
shaggy dogs have to follow, disre- 
garding food or shelter, until they 
have turned the animals into a place 
oi safety. 

At the first sign of spring the 
herds start slowly toward the moun- 
tains, On the way the lambs are 
born. It is the shearing season too, 
for the winter wool is still thick. 
Sometimes this is done by hand, 
sometimes with ingenious mechanical 
s s powered by automobile en- 


Ss TS 


lash a 


ae When it is over, the sheep go 
on again, looking ludicrously gaunt 
and naked. 


Late storms are tragic then. The 
new-born lambs are helpless; the 
shorn ewes have no resistance to 
cold. Fortunately, though dust-lash- 
ing winds are usual, there is little 
snow. But sometimes it comes. I 
remember a fierce three day blizzard 
in May, 1935. After it was over we 
rode out to the lambing grounds. 
The tight-lipped herders were throw- 
ing carcasses in piles higher than a 


man’s head and setting them on 
fire yoo bx. 
Sheep, because they are run in 


large flocks, are kept in the more 
open places where they can be 
watched by one man and his dogs. 
Not so the cattle, whose only con- 
fines are the ones Nature herself has 
imposed. These barriers are effec- 


| tive, however. Thousand foot chasms 


} 


\ 


knife through the land. The stark 
mesas are walled by impassable rock 
ramparts. It is often possible to 
fence in pastures twenty or thirty 
square miles in size by blocking the 
few trails which drop down through 
the rims and wind along the canyons. 

Inside these main ranges are in- 
numerable knobs and minor canyons 
where the cattle roam at will. And, 


| as Andy O’Day remarked, “they must 


have goat blood in *em”. Certainly 
they climb into the most unbelievable 
places searching for feed. 

The sparse brush and gramma 
grass rarely lasts long in one place. 
The cattle have to be rounded up and 
moved on to another bench. It is 
done with the best of intentions, but 
no steer ever saw good in a cowboy. 
The appearance of a rider is a signal 
for immediate flight. 


In writing to adve 


are put in “hospitals”, 


The puncher has no choice then 
but to outrun the “ign’runt critters” 
and head them back into an opening 
where he can do. something with 
them. This is the most dangerous 
part of cowboying. The hillsides are 
icy. The ponies, trained never to let 
a cow get out of their sight, plunge 
headlong over boulders and twist 
sharply between the trees. The 
puncher is lucky if he has no more 
than a knee wrenched on a frozen 
pinon snag. All too often his horse 


stubs a toe, falls, and throws him 
head first into a pile of saw-edged 
rocks. 


Spring is the season of death 
the rimrock. The bitter winter has 
sapped the strength of the cattle and 
sheep. By the middle of March the 
scant feed is almost gone; new griss 
will not come until May. Only the 
strongest of the stock can survive 
without additional fodder being pro- 
vided for them. The weaker animals 
as the feed 
lots are called, where calves born the 
previous spring are being weaned by 
keeping them shut off from their 
mothers. 

Even a sick cow can eat a surpris- 
ing amount. Consequently the ranches 
must have quantities of hay and grain 
on hand. This they have to raise. 
The loamy desert soil is fertile; the 
growing season long. The one great 
check to unlimited production is the 
lack of available water. 

Rainfall is almost negligible. The 
few streams which come down from 
the mountains are locked in the bot- 
toms of precipitous canyons. As a 
result the broad mesa tops and wide 
dry valleys are uninhabitable. Only 
a few of the lower benches are with- 
in reach of water; and even here 
each precious drop must be brought 
along ditches blasted out of solid 
rock or through flumes that hang on 
the sheer sides of cliffs. Because 
no one has money enough with which 
to buy machinery, all this staggering 
work has been done by hand. 

There’s another haphazard sort of 
livelihood in the canyon bottoms. 
Gold! For untold ages those streams 
which rise in the mineralized regions 
of the Rockies, principally the San 
Miguel River and its tributaries, has 
been washing the yellow metal down 
into the gravel bars of the desert. 
This discovery sent swarms of hope- 
ful placer miners into the region as 
long ago as 1870. Disappointment 
awaited them. The gold was there 
in abundance—but it was too fine 
for them to recover. Nor has any 
method since been devised by which 
those tiny, tempting flakes can be un- 
earthed in any considerable paying 
quantities. 

None the less the placer miners 
persist, working during the winter 
when deep snow has closed the richer 
grounds of the high mountains. They 
have to do something; so they flock 
to the desert and scratch away at 
the frozen gravel. Their overhead 
is negligible: pick, shovel, sluice box, 
and a dab of mercury to amalgamate 
the gold. They live in tents, in 
tumbled-down shacks, even in board- 
ed-up caves. 

A more profitable form of mining 
Was opened up when carnotite ore 

(Continued on page 47) 
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was discovered in the La Plata sand- 
stone formations. This is a most 
amazing ore. From it are extracted 
vanadium, uranium, and radium. Un- 
fortunately, carnotite is hard to find, 
occurring in widely scattered pockets 
without apparent rhyme or reason. 

One wonders if such a strange and 
desolate land ever fostered more than 
che most rudimentary forms of civili- 
zation. The amazing ruins of Mesa 
Verde and Hovenweep seem to mark 
the farthest advance north of the 
Pueblo Indians. Beyond that the 
ghosts are poor and far between: 
occasional crude pictograph writing 
on the face of some smooth cliff, or 
the ruins of a watchtower overlook- 
ing a strategic trail. But beyond 
frequent arrowheads and fragments 
of pottery there are few indications 
of any cohesive civilization antedat- 
ing the modern Ute Indians who, 
until recently, hunted at will across 
the great plateaus. Now even the 
Utes have disappeared, confined to 
their reservations. 

To date the white man’s history in 
this stark region has been that of a 
raw struggle for life, often marred 
by bloody quarrels over range rights. 
Yet the children of the present 
ranchers will undoubtedly stay and 
build. 

The people are almost completely 
self-sufficient. They grow wool for 
their own clothes; vegetables for 
their own tables. They cut T-Bone 
steaks from their own cattle, and 
when they tire of beef they go to 
the nearest mesa and shoot a deer— 
game laws notwithstanding. They 
feel they have a right to all the veni- 
son they want; and they probably 
have, for whatever development has 
come to the country is the result of 
the work of their own hands. More- 
over, some check on the deer is 


needed. Now that their natural 
enemy, the mountain lion, is becom- 
ing imcreasingly scarce, deer are so 
numerous that they are seriously 
damaging the range and are a con- 
tinual nuisance around the grain and 
alfalfa fields. 

What these men and women lack 
themselves, they can generally obtain 
by barter, whether it be services or 
goods. There is one woman in Para- 
dox Valley who has officiated at the 
birth of every child for miles around. 
Her fee is a sack of wheat for a 
boy; a sack of corn for a girl. 

Out of this self-sufficiency has 
grown a deep contentment. The 
people have some of the sheer power 
of that convulsed land of theirs. And 
its beauty too. For once you see 
past the harshness, there is beauty. 
It’s in the stratas of the sandstone, 
red, orange, tan, and gray, stretching 
in unbroken horizontal streaks as far 
as the eye can see. It’s in the bril- 
liant red and yellow blooms of the 
cactus, and the sago lily cuddling 
white in the gray-green arms of the 
sage. 

Andy O’Day unconsciously sum- 
med up the whole paradox of the 
rimrock for me one evening as we 
stood on a wind-swept point where 
we could see the monster buttes sil- 
houetted black against the molten 
fires of the sunset. He told me the 
last words of Lou Hensen, famous 
bad man who was dying in the State 
Penitentiary after serving a life sen- 
tence for murder. 

Hensen struggled to his elbow and 
grinned at the doctor and the priest. 
“I’m goin’ to be all right, boys,” he 
whispered. “If there’s a Hell, it’s 
bound to be in the rimrock. And if 
there’s a Heaven, it’s there too. So 
whichever place I’m headed for, I’ll 
land happy.” 


THE GOD WHO SPRANG FROM A PEARL 
(Continued from page 35) 


appointed place for the ceremony 
was well above the huts, but the 
buffaloes were so frightened at see- 
ing me stalking them with a 
camera that they had to be coaxed 
and milked wherever they stood. 
The priest allowed me to take his 
photograph and then disappeared 
into the temple with the sacred 
milk. The duty of the priest is to 
churn the milk, and make ght, or 
clarified butter, which he sells for 
the upkeep of the temple and for 
himself. 

Later some ordinary buffaloes 
were released, and I was able to 
compare the two breeds. The or- 
dinary buffaloes are badly built, 
have long legs and smooth shiny 
coats and their horns curve up- 
ward. The headman milks them 
for the use of the mand. 

The most important ceremonies 
of the Todas are their funerals 
which costs vast sums of money. 
Two or more buffaloes are sacri- 
ficed at each burial so that they 
may go into the next world to 
serve the dead person. I was given 
an opportunity to witness a Toda 
funeral during my stay when Tizzen 


received the sad news that his only 
son had died. He invited me to 
come with him to the burial at 
Cathedral Mand where his wife 
was sick. When we arrived a few 
Todas were sitting about on the 
wall in front of the dairy temple 
not at all as if a funeral were in 
progress. 

A beautifully made bamboo 
cradle on a stretcher was now 
placed in readiness. No women ap- 
peared. At last the brother of 
Tizzen brought the body of the 
little babe, wrapped in a new white 
Toda cloth, and took it to the door 
of the dairy temple where the cere- 
mony began. First they laid the 
body on the raised part of the en- 
trance on the left side of the dairy, 
and poured sacred milk into the 
mouth with a leaf for a cup. The 
father stood by and uttered lamen- 
tations in a sing song manner. 
When this ceremony was over he 
stopped wailing, spat, and walked 
out of the temple precincts so sud- 
denly that I was shocked! 

The little body was then laid in 
the bamboo cradle. Articles that 

(Continued on page 48) 
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the babe might want in the other 
world were placed in it—a new 
English parasol, a mirror, some 
rice, ghi, tea and various vessels. 
The bamboo frame was decorated 
with colored stripes and bright 
beads. All these quaint ornaments 
must be burned with the body. 

The poor sick mother was car- 
ried out bitterly weeping, her legs 
and arms all doubled up. All was 
then in readiness, and the little 
burden was carried high by four 
noble-looking» Todas who swung 
along over the hill toward the dis- 
tant funeral site, followed by a 
cortége of mourners. The Kota 
musicians struck up a minor dirge 
and followed after. The Kotas are 
neighboring trikesmen who supply 
music and receive the carcasses of 
the sacrificed buffaloes. 

The procession with the corpse 
eventually reached the burial 
ground where a group of women 
mourners were seated. 

The situation was very lovely 

and completely isolated. A group 
of women were waiting there to 
mourn; we sat and waited too. At 
last the funeral procession strag- 
egled into sight, and hearing as well 
—for the strange weird sounds of 
the Kota band were blown straight 
to us though the musicians were 
still on the top of a far hill. It 
was extraordinarily like Scotland, 
both the hills and the changing 
lights, and the music which might 
have been wailing bagpipes. One 
man beat a long drum, another a 
round one, and the other two 
played clarinets with queer mouth- 
pieces. 
' The group on the hill met the 
chief mourners and_ salutations 
were given. The older women lifted 
their feet to the foreheads of the 
younger ones. Tizzen, I noticed 
especially, making the salutation 
by putting first his right and then 
his left big toe to the foreheads of 
the women in turn. (Men greet 
each other by sound and not by 
gesture.) The little bundle was put 
in the circle of women and they 
began a rather forced wail. They 
mourned in pairs, forehead against 
forehead. Their downcast eyes, 
crying mouths and oval faces 
framed in coal-black hair made an 
arresting picture. The father sat 
apart, very sad with his hand over 
his eyes. 

The buffalo to be slain was still 
far away, but we could see it being 
enticed up the hill. A man passed 
us with a big bag of grain for dis- 
tribution. Three stalwart Todas 
came up with a load of very spec- 
ial sacred wood to make the fun- 
eral pyre. 

The next rite was very inter- 
esting. A cane, which represented 
the cane the god beat the earth 
with when a Toda was first created, 
was used for stirring up some earth 
a little way apart. The corpse was 
then laid down beside it, and each 
man of the family came in turn. 
The chief mourner first taking the 
cane asked the head of the com- 


munity three times, “Shall I throw 
earth?” When the affirmative an- 
swer was given the chief mourner 
knelt down and touched the baby’s 
head with his forehead and wailed, 
then knelt again and touched the 
earth. Then he threw the earth 
three times in the direction where 
the earth was stirred, and three 
times onto the body. It reminded 


me of “earth to earth, dust to 
dust.” 
By this time the young bull 


buffalo had been persuaded up the 
hill, and four men seemed to be 
baiting it. They were enjoying this, 
as if it were a bull-fight, and began 
to laugh and shout. I looked away 
in horror while they held the 
buffalo. They killed it with a blow 
of an axe on the head; my com- 
panion assured me that it was 
killed instantaneously, but I didn’t 
believe him. They brought the 
body to where the buffalo was lying 
stricken, and the two dead things 
were made to salute each other, 
the feet of the babe to the fore- 
head of the buffalo. Then a hand- 
kerchief-scarf was produced, and 
each mourner of the family touched 
his forehead with it and laid it on 
the body. The body was then car- 
ried into a glade, a lovely spot 
near by, full of shadows and flecks 
of sunlight. We all followed and 
sat and watched. The women were 
almost hidden from me but they ap- 
peared to be playing with the 
“trousseau” of the dead. The men 
were working really hard chopping 
wood with Toda axes, with which 
they are most expert, and then lay- 
ing the fire with great care into a 
neat pile. They finally set light to 
it by making fire by friction. The 
last rites seemed to consist in ar- 
ranging in the cradle all the things 
that the child might need. The 
parasol was tied over him, and the 
cane, previously decorated with 
bright ornaments, was laid beside 
him. Their god created a Toda 
with that cane: it had to accom- 
pany the departed on his last jour- 
ney. A bow and arrow was also 
placed on the cradle and burned 
with the rest of the things. 

A lock of the baby’s hair was cut 
off and burned, not kept as it would 
have been for a grown-up person 
with two funerals. Then there was 
another long wail; the parents 
touched their dead with their fore- 
heads and the cradle was swung 
over the fire three times. At this 
moment the soul departs for the 
other world. 

The rites were over, the pyre 
fanned to a bright flame and we im- 
mediately dispersed. Tizzen gave 
me a bit of bright colored wool and 
a shiny button as a memorial. 
When we came out into the bright 
sunshine the Kotas with the buf- 
falo carcass had all disappeared. 
We went down the hill and I looked 
up again to try and memorize the 
strange scene. A group of Todas 
with their wild hair and long cloaks 
like a picture, a curl of blue smoke 
in the trees—that was all. 
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‘Living... 


Read these McBride Popular 
Health Books, written by prom- 
inent authorities. They are giide- 
posts to good health, 


1. OUR COMMON ENEMY: COLDS 
by the Editors of FORTUNE in 
Consultation with Eminent Physicians 
Here are all the important facts about 
colds—what seems to cause them and 
what seems to relieve them. It sur- 
veys the amazing array of patent 
medicines, as well as those remedies 
which receive the sanction of medical 
science. “Here, in a form as com- 
pressed as a yeast cake, can be found 
all that is definitely known about 
colds.”—N. Y. Times, $1.00, 

2. YOUR GLANDS AND YOU 
by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D, 
From the biological point of view 
your glands, these mysterious, tiny 
and powerful structures scattered 
throughout your body are the really 
Important part of you. This book 
will help you discover your glandular 
peculiarities and gives you helpful, 
practical suggestions for correcting 
them and keeping your entire 
glandular system in good order. “A 
sign post to continued health,’— 
Oakland Tribune, $1.75. 

3. YOUR LONG-SUFFERING STOMACH 
by ARTHUR F. KRAETZER, M.D. 
Proper assimilation of this useful, 
cheerful and entertaining book will 
lengthen your life-line while making 
your waist-line something you can’t 


forget. _The author, an eminent 
diagnostician, breaks away from 
faddists and quack theories, and 
presents a practical guide to com- 


mon sense in eating. ‘Here is the 
book that sixteen million, three hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand Amer- 
icans have been waiting for.’’-—Hunt- 
ingdon Herald-Advertiser. $1.50. 
4. VITAMINS AND YOUR HEALTH 
by MARGARET ELSTON GAUGER 
Each vitamin plays a different role 
in the body. This practical and lively 
book introduces you to the six known 
characters of this highly interesting 
family. _ The author tells you exactly 
ne mae are, eee they are 
oun an ow the 
health.—$1.25. te a 


5. WHY DIE BEFORE YOUR TIME? 
by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Here is the Open Sesame to a long 
life worth living. The author is no 
faddist, but is convinced that most 
people dig their graves with their 
teeth. The sane and simply stated 
advice of this man who knows his 
vitamins and how to make them 
prolong life makes a richly entertain- 
ing guide to healthy and vigorous 
living. ‘A short, sensible, ex- 
ene eee handbook ad advice 
on healthy living.’? Book-of-the- t 
Club News, $2.00, " eee 

6. DRUGS) AGAINST MEN 
by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D. 
Did you know that every user of 
tobacco, tea or coffee is a mild drug 
addict? Nicotine and caffeine are 
simply props for the nerves and 
brain. How much alcohol do you 
normally consume, and what do you 
think its affect on you is? Dr. Wil- 
liams,_ a well known physician and 
scientist tells you in this anstonish- 
ing book, our own health and wel- 
fare may be at stake. $1.75, 


from your own bookseller, or direct 
from the publishers 
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116 East 16th Street, New York 
Please send me the books I have marked 
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THE HOME OF AMERICA’S FINEST HORSES 
(Continued from page 20) — 


land and provided a two-in-one crop 
for whatever variety of seed that 
was sown. 

Grass land is rich land. The 
white burley tobacco, which is the 
money crop of Kentucky, is grown 
upon grass land for the best re- 
turns. But tobacco is a greedy crop. 
It drains the soil of all nutriment, so 
tobacco must not be planted for 
more than two years upon the same 
area, unless the farmer in his eager- 
ness for cash profits is willing to 
sacrifice his. ground for immediate 
money. The penalty will be impov- 
erished land which it will take years 
of careful seeding and attention to 
bring into good condition again. 

White burley tobacco is the choic- 
est variety of domestic tobacco. Es- 
sentially a rich land crop, the bulk 
of it is raised in the bluegrass region. 
Prize crops are grown upon “vir- 
gin” soil—ground that has never been 
cultivated, but has remained grass 
land since the first owner preempted 
his claim in the wilderness, or re- 
ceived a grant from the Crown when 
Kentucky was still a part of Vir- 
ginia. 

There are many such farms in 
Kentucky. Ancestral estates that 
have descended for generations in 
park-like integrity. In some cases 
entire estates have been thus pre- 
served. In others, a portion. And 
to those persons who hold beauty 
and sentiment above price, the cut- 
ting of their beloved acres with a 
plow and raking them with a har- 
row would be the same as suffering 
such treatment bodily, so much do 


they feel themselves a part of the 
soil upon which they and their grand- 
fathers have been reared. 

There is the story of a bluegrass 
farmer*whose beautiful, rolling acres 
dotted with handsome forest trees 
had been handed down, an un- 
broken expanse, for generations. 
Father and grandfathers owned it 
for a while and passed on, leaving 
to the son who followed, the land 
and the tradition. Hardly did he re- 
gard it as his own possession, but as 
a sort of stewardship. 

Hard times came. Panics. War 
And peace. Again, prosperity. There 
were rich years and lean years. 
Years when the grass seed crop was 
a total failure—the only crop har- 
vested upon these hundreds of acres 
of richest bluegrass land. But good 
times or bad, rain or drought, the 
farm continued in its beautiful state 
of idleness. 

The farmer’s daughter ‘married. 
He gave her a portion of the land 
and built a dwelling upon it for her. 
In the course of time, however, the 
enterprising son-in-law ploughed 
some of the sacred acres. A strip 
of land that divided their land from 
the father’s. But Job was never 
more sorely troubled than the father 
when he learned of the violation. 

He was crushed by the blow. He 
felt that the ancestral trust had been 
betrayed. And he vowed a vow that 
never would he cross the ploughed 
field. Never would he look upon it. 
Never would he set foot in his 
daughter’s house where he must see 
it. And he never did. 


WYOMING’S NEWLY DISCOVERED PETRIFIED 
FOREST 


(Continued from page 37) 


The specimens in this hidden field 
in southwestern Wyoming are like 
those in Yellowstone National Park; 
most of the trees were entombed in 
the upright position in which they 
grew by the outpouring of volcanic 
materials and then as the softer rock 
surrounding them gradually wore 
| away they were left standing erect 
on the steep hillsides. However, in 
Yellowstone the forests of fossilized 
trees have been found usually on 
steep hillsides among the timber 
while here in the southern part of 
the state, the hills are mostly of the 
gentle, rolling type without vegeta- 
tion other than sagebrush. 

The most interesting of the many 
fossil forests in Wyoming is that 
of Specimen Ridge of Yellowstone 
National Park. This ridge rises ab- 
ruptly to a height of approximately 
two thousand feet above the valley 
floor of the Lamar River, and one 
traversing the valley below may see 
at many places numerous upright 
fossil trunks in the face of the near- 
ly vertical walls. Were it possible to 
cut a section down through these 
two thousand feet of beds, a succes- 
sion of fossil forests fifteen to 
twenty stories high would be dis- 
closed. Government geologists have 
expressed the opinion that after the 
first forest grew and was entombed, 
there was a time without volcanic ac- 
tivity—a period long enough to per- 
mit a second forest to grow above 
the first. This in turn was covered 
by volcanic material and preserved, 


to be followed again by a period of 
quiet, and these more or less regu- 
lar alterations of volcanism and for- 
est growth continued through the 
time the beds were in the process of 
formation. 

By this time Stroud had returned 
excitedly to tell me that he had 
found some remarkable fossilized 
trunks in the foothills. He said 
some were two to four feet in di- 
ameter and ten to twenty feet high 
but so far weathered out of the rock 
as to appear just ready to fall. 
Stroud expatiated with fervor about 
the beauty of the specimens. Some 
of the hollow interiors of the logs 
were filled with clusters and rosettes 
of beautiful crystals of amethyst. 
This phenomenon was caused, he ex- 
plained, by the centers of the trunks 
decaying before they were fossilized 
and therefore filled with crystalline 
minerals. 

I stopped his incessant and excited 
chatter by abruptly asking, “How old 
are these forests?” 

He looked at me as if to say, 
“Where are your manners, you young 
whippersnapper? Can’t you wait un- 
til I have finished speaking?” But 
gentleman that he is, he passed over 
the breach of etiquette and answered, 
“Well, son, they’re a heap older than 
us mortals.” He paused and rested 
his chin in the cup of his hand, re- 
maining silent for some time as 
though he were actually counting the 
years. 

(Continued on page 50) 


Before You Take 
That T rip 


Listen to the National Travel 
Club’s Travel Broadcast over 
Station W N ¥ € (810K — 
370M) 8 to 8:15 P.M. Wednes- 
days. 


Come to the Permanent Travel 
Exhibition for complete infor- 
mation. Open on weekdays 
from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Closed 
Saturdays. 


Adults admitted Free. 


Exhibitors 
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"ym CAN YOU 


. Identify each of these chairs as 


to period and country? 


. Say in exactly what sort of room 


each belongs? 


3. Tell what types would go har- 


moniously together? 


. Select other furnishings and ac- 
cessories which would suitably 


go with them? 


. Take any one as a nucleus and 
create a charming room around 


it? 


’ A knowledge of the characteristic details 
of furniture design and interior decora- 
tion is a never-ending source of pleasure 
and interest, and no other source is so 


constantly at your side. 


But apart from this, such knowledge has 
immense practical value. It not only 
enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, but it presents the oppor- 
tunity to enter, should you ever desire, a 
profession both interesting and lucrative. 
Interior Decoration as a vocation affords 
a fascinating outlet for your artistic 
talents. Hundreds of men and women 
have found it a way to the expression of 


their creative powers. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


This fascinating course, consisting of 30 lessons on period and modern 
decoration will fit you in a few short months to create beautiful in- 
teriors with skill and assurance. You are initiated into the mysteries 
of color, harmony, design and arrangement, of how to handle the new 
modes in decoration, with the fabrics and accessories that go with 
them. 

Arts & Decoration has assembled a great mass of available informa- 
tion and arranged and simplified it for you, so that now you can 
learn quickly and easily what would otherwise require years of re- 
search and study. 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your home study course 


Travel, August 1936 


in Interior Decoration. 
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WYOMING’S NEWLY DISCOVERED PETRIFIED 
2 FOREST 


(Continued from page 49) 


“Of course,” he went on, “it is im- 
possible to fix their age exactly in 
years but we can place them in the 
geologic time scale which those edu- 
cated geologists use. The forests 
here and those in Yellowstone, I am 
told, were buried during the Ter- 
tiary period which represents the last 
sixty million years and believe me, 
son, that’s a good many years. Yet,” 
he smiled, “the trees in Arizona have 
been placed in the Triassic period 
which preceded the Tertiary period 
by one hundred and forty million 
years.” 

Two hundred million years are a 
little more than I can imagine so, 
feeling unequal to the task, I dropped 
the conversation and suggested that 


we start our trek homeward. 

The sun was slowly setting over 
the horizon as we picked our way 
out of the valley, and the blazing 
Wyoming sunset cast a deep orange 
glow over the sleeping sanctuary. As 
I gazed back for my last glimpse, I 
thought “how fortunate that this 
slumbering forest is far from the 
treacherous fingers of souvenir hunt- 
ers.” Yet, how long it will remain 
as it is today, no one knows. 

Oh, you'd like to go there? The 
direction? 

Ask Rocky Mountain Bill—he’ll 
tell you, “It’s thirty miles as the 


crow flies,’ and point toward the 


horizon. 
* ok * 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Lust For Life 


‘HE diary of Juanita Harrison, 

My Great Wide Beautiful World 
(Macmillan), is as naive and re- 
freshing as its title. Armed with a 
few hundred dollars, an insatiable 
curiosity and a prodigious appetite, 
Juanita started out in 1927 to see the 
world. From the moment she climbed 
over the fence at the Paris Exposi- 
tion to chat with the Ubangi women 
until she pitched her tent on the 
beach at Waikiki in 1935, there were 
few important countries and few na- 
tional festivals which she missed. 
When her funds ran low she found 
congenial employers in the wealthy 
part of town and a home for herself 
in the native quarter where she 
adopted their religion, joined in their 
pleasures and learned to cook their 
dishes. The British Isles—they were 
too cold to hold her long—Continen- 
tal Europe, Egypt, Palestine, India, 
China, Japan and Soviet Russia she 
took in her stride. Her comments 
are shrewd, unprejudiced and full of 
a pungent good humor. If asked 
what delighted her most she would 
probably say bull fights in Spain, 
Moslem mosques because she could 
take her shoes off and rest her feet 
on the thick rug, and Leningrad, 
where she would have spent the rest 
of her life if she hadn’t “promised 
her body that she’d never spend an- 
other year where it felt the cold!” 
But the whole world was her oyster 
and every fresh experience a pearl 
which at the moment seemed price- 
less. If the capacity to wonder is 
still the requisite of a writer, then 
surely Juanita is an artist of the 
first water. 


Sweden 


WEDEN during the last few 

years has been arousing the in- 
terest of an increasing number of 
students and travelers. No country in 
Europe has survived the depression 
more successfully and travelers never 
fail to return without high praise for 
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the relatively prosperous appearance 
of the Swedish cities and towns and 
the serene and confident spirit which 
is found throughout the country. 
For those who are interested in un- 
derstanding the economic and politi- 
cal foundations on which Sweden’s 
prosperity is based, Marquis W. 
Childs has written Sweden—The 
Middle Way (Yale University 
Press). This volume deals lucidly 
with such typical Swedish institu- 
tions as the cooperatives, the numer- 
ous housing projects, the national 
power system, the control of liquor, 
the organization of agriculture and 
the social democratic system of gov- 
ernment. 


Interplanetary Travel 


7: O the ordinary layman the idea 

that man may some day travel by 
rockets to Mars or to the moon 
seems quite as fantastic as the ro- 
mances of Jules Verne. To great 
numbers of scientists, however, the 
possibilities of such tremendous voy- 
ages are considered to be not entire- 
ly beyond reason. Today seventeen 
different countries have Rocket So- 
cieties numbering among their mem- 
bers many distinguished scientists. 
In Rockets Through Space (Simon 


‘and Schuster) P. E. Cleator, Presi- 


dent of the British Interplanetary 
Society, describes the work that is 
being done in the study of rockets. 
Interplanetary travel lies in the fu- 
ture but many practical uses for 
rockets have already been discov- 
ered, among them swift transporta- 
tion of mail. 

Under present conditions the 
author contends that a trip to the 
moon with the use of liquid oxygen 
and gasoline is possible but imprac- 
tical. The cost alone it is estimated 
would be in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000. 

Rockets Through Space is written 
for the ordinary lay reader and con- 
tains an extraordinary variety of un- 
usual information. It is handsomely 
illustrated with photographs and with 
old prints. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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SCOTLAND 
ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 
ITALY 
BELGIUM 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 


See FRANCE 
OR ON 
GERMANY 


NORWAY 


You wouldn’t believe it possible for 
one to see so ruuch of these coun- 
tries for so litthe money. But after 
you have examined the delightful 
up-to-the-minute guides prepared 
by that widely experienced traveler, 
Sydney A. Clark, you will want to 
rush right off to the nearest steam- 
ship office. He preaches no parsi- 
mony but shews how to see every- 
thing, do everything, where to stop, 
where to eat and how to travel com. 
fortably. - 


FRANCE. Dazzling cities, 
stately cathedrals, the Rivi- 
era, visits to Normandy and 
Brittany. 


SCOTLAND Colorful 


towns and people, rich his- 
tory and legend. 


ENGLAND. — Romantic 
towns, quaint inns, storied 
castles and plenty of Lon- 
don. 


HOLLAND _— Home of 
a flowers, windmills and Rem- 
brandt. From Amsterdam 
to Zuider Zee. 


ITALY —From Naples to 
Rome, through the hill towns 
to Florence and the Lake 
region. 


BELGIUM —Grand palaces, 


picturesque canals, and beau- 
tiful, peaceful countryside. 


SWITZERLAND — Seven 


jeweled lakes, sublime moun- 
tains and famous peaks. 


SWEDEN —F rom Stock- 
holm through romantic 
towns of Dalecarlia, Kalmar, 
Visby, etc. 


GERMANY:—Historic 
cities, the Rhine, the Black 
Forest and the Harz Moun- 
tains. 


NORWAY: —Land of Vik- 
ings and the midnight sun, 
rich in scenery and color. 


Mr. Clark in his UN ONLY 
prisingly compact budg- 

et shows you amazing $1.90 
ways to see everything 

at little expense. .. . EACH 


at all booksellers or 
teesusees MAIL THIS COUPONsascssacs 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th St., New York 


Please send the Travel Guides checked. 
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FAMOUS 
RAVEL 


BaaKs 


by Well Known Authors 


formerly 
$2 tos 6°° 


Full library size, 5% 
by 8% inches, rich 
cloth binding, fine an- 
tique paper. End sheets 
earry full-size illustra- 
tions. Fine, new edi- 
tions, printed absolutely 
unabridged from the original plates. 


Select from This List 


When You Go to London. By II. V. Morton 
Will make every day a satisfying holiday. 
Here’s Ireland. By Ilarold Speakman. The 
circuit of fascinating Erin. 
By A. S. Riggs. 
France. 


France From Sea to Sea. 

It covers all 

Come With Me Through France. By Frank 

Schoonmaker. ntertuining, interpretative. 

The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books 

By Basil Woon, Starts with cocktails at the 

Ritz, and Paris is ours, 

9. Islands of the Mediterranean. By P. Wils- 
tach. Majorca, Corsica, Sicily, Rhodes, etc. 

10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. I. Lawrence. Un- 
spoiled Sardinia by a great iiovelist. 

!1. Spanish Towns and People. By R. M. Me 
Bride. Vividly pictures every important city. 

12. Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. The outstanding features. 

13. Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Ifun 
gerford. An indispensable guide. 

14. Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. B) 
Frank Schoonmaker. Your dream fulfilled. 

15. Finding the Worth-While in Europe. By 
A. 1B. Osborne. A delightful appraisal. 

16. Towns of Destiny. Ly Ililaire Belloc, Fa- 
mous towns which have starred in history. 
18. In Coldest Africa. By Caryeth Wells. Afri- 

can explorations full of surprises. 

19. The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Our West—mountain trails, desert, etc. 
20. Under the Sky in California. By C. F. 

Saunders. Mountain, desert, and canyon. 
21. London, Paris and Rome in Seven Days. 
By A. Milton. Daily programs that are 
triumphs of selection. 
22. On Mediterranean Shores. 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, North Africa, etc. 
23. Meet the Germans. By Il. A. Phillips. 
Modern Germany and its people. 
24. The Romantic East. By S. Greenbie. Pan- 
orama of India, Siam, China and Japan. 
25. Rambles in Old London. By G. B. Gordon. 
Churches, taverns and scenes of history. 
27. Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 
29. Picture Towns of Europe. By A. B. Osborne. 
Cities with medieval coler—Curcassonne. San 
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By Emil Ludwig. 


Gimignano, Toledo, Rothenberg, ete. 

30. Together. By Norman Douglas, Summer 
days in an Alpine village. 

31. Paris on Parade. By R. EF. Wison, Boule- 


vards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, ete. 

32. An Italian Holiday. By VP. Wilstach. A 
zigzag journey, Informative and dramatic. 

34. The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By 
A. C. Laut. Our Great Northwest. 

35. Red Tiger. By DP. Russell. Travel and ad- 
venture in Mexico and Yucatan, 

36. Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. A cruise. Lively and amusing. 

37. Mostly Mississippi. By H. Speakman. Down 
the Mississippi—cities, towns and country. 

38. The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. By) 
H. IL. Foster. South American adventures. 

39. Jungle Portraits. By Delia Akeley. Carl 
Akeley’s wife hunts, photographs jungle life. 

40. Meet the Spaniards. By A. Phillips 
Bull fights, cathedrals, flestas, ete. 


41. The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. By 
Archie Bell. Virgin Islands, Martinique, 
Dominica, St. Kitts, Barbados, ete. 


42. The Road to Oblivion. By V. Zenzinov. 
Through Siberia, to the Pole of Cold at 95° 
below zero. Memorable tale of adventure. 
The Island of Penguins. By Cherry Kearton. 
The amazing and amusing penguin world. 
44. Whaling in the Frozen South. By A. J. 
Villiers, Adventures on a modern whaler. 
The Road Round Ireland. By Padraic Col- 
um. Ireland by one of its famous writers. 
47. In the Land of the Lion. By Cherry Kear- 
ton. The pioneer big game _ photographer 
shows wild life in Africa. Adventurous. 
49. Trails Through the Golden West. By R. 


Frothingham. Playgrounds of our golden 
West; history, adventure, romance. 
50. Weather. By Free and Hoke. The 1001 


questions concerning weather—rain, wind, 
forecasting, etc. Entertaining, authentic. 
51. The Log of the Betsy Ann. By Fred’k Way, 
Jr. Piloting along our Western rivers. 
52. The Road to the Grey Pamir. By Anna 
Louise - Strong. A valuable picture of 
Soviet life. 
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ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 
116 East 16th Street, New York. 

Send me the books I have marked with a 
circle below. On arrival I will pay the postman 
the special price of $1 for each volume, plus 
postage. 
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So You’re Going to 
Travel in America! 


LOS ANGELES 
DAYS, including Southern Califor- 
mia, by, . and V. S. Bartlett: 

Convenient guides by authors who 


IN SEVEN 


know the best way around. Pro- 
grams for each day that are 
triumphs of selection. A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. 
With maps. Pocket size. $1.50. 


BOSTON IN SEVEN DAYS by 
C. R. Athearn. $1.50. 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN DAYS by 
John Drury. $1.50. 


NEW YORK IN SEVEN DAYS 
by H. S. Dayton and L. B. Barratt. 
$1.00. 


SYCAMORE SHORES by Clark 
B. Firestone. An adventurous book 
about the rivers and river people be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Mis- 
sissippi. The Mark Twain era come 
to life. IJllus., $3.00. 


PATHWAY OF EMPIRE by Ed- 
ward Hungerford. New York 
State, its people, towns and cities, 
mountains, rivers and other attri- 
butes, against a rich background of 
history. $3.00. 


FINDING THE WORTH- 
WHILE IN THE SOUTHWEST 
by Charles Francis Saunders. The 
wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and 
Southern California. Jllus. $1.75. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF CALI- 
FORNIA MISSIONS by Charles 
Francis Saunders. The romantic 
Spanish missions strung along the 
great highway of California. This 
little book recounts their history, 
and describes them as they are to- 
day. Jllustrated. $1.00. 


FINDING THE WORTH- 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA by 
Charles Francis Saunders. The 
best of California, written by a 
man who knows the country in- 
timately. Jllus. New Edition, $2.00. 


UNDER THE SKY IN CALI- 
FORNIA by Charles’ Francis 
Saunders. The California of moun- 
tain, desert and canyon. Jilus. $1.00. 


TRAILS THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN WEST by _ Robert 
Frothingham. This glowing 


pageant of history, adventure and 
romance is an intimate journey 
through the greatest collection of 
natural wonders in the world. Illus. 


$1.00. 


ENCHANTED TRAILS’ OF 
GLACIER PARK by Agnes C. 
Laut. Everything about the Park 
and that country round about the 
Columbia Highway. Illustrated. $2.00. 


THE, OUT) LRAT | by. Mary. 
Roberts Rinehart. Our vast West- 
ern playground, mountain trails, 
the Painted Desert, ancient pueblos 
and their copper-colored inhabi- 
tants. Jllustrated end-papers. $1.00. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI by Har- 
old Speakman. By canoe and house 
boat down the Mississippi, from its 
source to the Gulf. J/lus. $1.00. 


From your bookseller, or 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


One of the most. beauti- 
ful books ever published. 


A Nationa Best SELLER 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


Designed and Edited by 
HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 


A superb collection of photo- 
graphs, by America’s foremost 
photographers, of the nude hu- 
man body. Fourth large print- 
ing. 75 pages of plates. Size 
834 x 1134 inches. Boxed, $3.00 


from your bookseller or 


Dodge Publishing Company 


116 East 16th St., New York 


Photographers— Here is 


the book you must have! 


CHILDREN 
IN ACTION 


Compiled and Edited by 
HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 


In this magnificent book the edi- 
tor of THE Bopy BEAUTIFUL has 
assembled, from the work of the 
foremost photographers, a remark- 
able collection of action photo- 


graphs of young children. 

A companion volume to THE BODY 
BEAUTIFUL (now in its fourth large print- 
ing). 834"" x 113,". Spiral binding. Printed 
in gravure. Boxed. $2.75 at all booksellers 
and photographic shops. 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street New York 


“Fifty Years ago 2 ith Avenue Buses in New York City 


UN Ra BAY 18 I 


on a Fifth Avenue bus when you are in New York. Hundreds of thousands of people 
from all over the country do so. 


The Fifth Avenue buses are the only public vehicles that travel on Fifth Avenue 
and Riverside Drive. Practically all the places of interest in the City can be reached 
by the Fifth Avenue buses. 


Fifth Avenue bus passengers constitute one of the finest groups of buyers 
brought together by any one advertising medium. The average purchasing 
power of Fifth Avenue bus passengers should be considered double the average 
purchasing power of the passengers on five-cent-fare transportation lines. Fifth 
Avenue bus passengers are not allowed to stand. They pay a ten cent fare for a 
clean, comfortable, seated ride. Their patronage is very desirable. Let us show you 
how to secure it for your railroad, steamship line, air line, hotel, whiskey, wines, etc. 


We have recognized advertising agencies for over eighteen years and paid the 
usual advertising agency commission and cash discount. 


If you want rate cards and our circular, a postal card request will bring them. 


John H. Livingston, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York CAledonia 5-2151 


This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, as it appeared near City Hall recently. Here it was inspected by city officials and a vast throng, anxious to see this 
latest, most modern vehicle which will gradually replace the familiar old buses. 


